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Wo. [II. 


THERE are two prominent sources of poetry—fan- 
tasy and feeling. Ina few men of genius they are 
so equally mingled as scarcely to be distinguished, 
and their happy combination is doubtless the per- 
fection ef the art. It is easy, however, to perceive 
of late a growing disposition to undervalue vigor- 
ous and earnest verse and exalt at its expense 
the more dreamy and carelees effusions of fancy. 
A certain order of critics go so far as to confine 
the name of poetry only to the latter. The only 
bard they recognise is he who throws into rhythm- 
ical form the most unconnected and fantastic 
images he can command—whose sentiment springs 
from vague musing rather than real emotien, and 
whose metaphors are ingeniously fanciful. A 
speculative reverie, a visionary experience like 
that of the opium eater, an elaborate mysticism 
seems to originate this species of verse. It ap- 
pears the result of an excess of one poetical ele- 
ment. Imagination is, indeed, an essential of 
poetry, but with it must blend thought enough to 
give energy and feeling sufficient to awaken a 
human glow, or the result is as coldly brilliant as 
frost by moonlight. 

The mood in which such poetry is conceived is 
often one of the most fascinating we experience. 





* Lea and Blanchard, of Philadelphia, will soon issue a 
complete and beautifully illustrated edition of the works of 
this poet with original notes. 
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CAMPBELL.* 


It is that state which Irving significantly calls day- 
dreaming. In the pleasing languor of a summer 
noon, amid the vast monotony of the ocean, or 
when seated by a lonely fireside at midnight, we 
often instinctively yield to a train of thought which 
soothes by its very waywardness. The mind es- 
capes from its work-day round and expatiates at 
its own free will. In such lawless excursions 
many a striking picture is suggested and rare spirit 
evoked, bat it is not to be supposed that they can 
be indiscriminately transferred to the poet’s page 
with good effect. And yet there are writers who 
place such a value upon these crude and unorga- 
nised products of their fancy as to throw them 
forth without exercising either taste or reflection. 
If poetry is an art, not thus is it to be written. 
German literature and the example of Shelley, 
Wordsworth and other metaphysical writers have 
induced among less gifted spirits too complete a 
reliance upon fantasy as the source of poetry. A 
certain degree of fact and feeling, of clearness’ of 
purpose and strength of thought, of direct language 
and sincere ardor is essential, if not to poetry in 
general, at least to that poetry which will move 
the Saxon heart. It is this conviction which ena- 
bles us to revert with pleasure to that class of poets 
whose attraction lies in their manliness and enthu- 
siasm—who feel strongly and express themselves 
with a cheering vivacity. Not always would we 
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be lulled by the minstrel or led through the mystic 
windings of a flowery labyrinth. There are times 
when we love the trumpet’s note better than the 
JEolian harp ; when the mountain air is sweeter 
than the odors of the East—the bard of hope is more 
welcome than Coleridge or Tennyson. 

The spirit of Campell’s muse is chivalric and 
generous. We readily understand the quick sen- 
sibility he is said to have manifested at any in- 
instance of injustice, after communing with his 
poetry. He seems to have inherited not a little of 
the brave sympathies of the old clan whose name 
he bears. With the cause of freedom his name 
is nobly identified. His “Song of the Greeks,” 
and the finest episode of his long poem which so 
glowingly depicts the fate of Poland, afford thril- 
ling proofs of his attachment to liberty. With the 
cause of the latter nation his private exertions as 
well as public appeals have completely and most 
honorably identified his name. His ardent love of 
music might have been inferred from his versifica- 
tion, which is often singularly melodious and almost 
invariably affecting. Campbell must certainly be 
placed in the rank of fortunate bards. Although 
no elaborate and frequent triumphs succeeded his 
early success, an uncommon proportion of what 
he has published has been deservedly popular. If 
his minor and casual literary efforts, during the 
last forty years, have not added to his laurels they 
have proved occasions of agreeable occupation and 
pecuniary advantage. His domestic relations were 
remarkably happy though early interrupted by 
death. His social privileges and his opportunities 
for literary improvement have been great. He 
has enjoyed the friendship of the gifted in the 
various walks of intellectual life in England, and 
his existence has been pleasantly divided between 
mental application and the enjoyment of nature 
and congenial fellowship. It was the rare good 
fortune of Campbell to break at once upon the 
world as a poet in the hey-day of youth. His 
“ Pleasures of Hope” have certainly not proved 
illusive. They immediately won for him the ad- 
miration of al! classes of readers, and the handsome 
annuity of two hundred pounds so justly awarded 
to him on their publication was continued until 
his death. Few modern poets have reaped a more 
bountiful harvest of fame and comfort from their 
labors, and few have proved themselves more 
worthy of the distinction. 

The direct style and decided tone of the minstrel 
whose heart is the fountain of his verse, wins him 
a larger if not se select an audience than belongs 
to the more refined and imaginative. He speaks 
a language of universal import. He gives expres- 
sion to sentiments not peculiar but general. The 
obligation under which he places his fellow beings 
is that of having given “a local habitation and a 
name ” to feelings deeply enshrined in their breasts, 
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but hitherto wanting an adequate voice 
“ What oft was felt, but ne’er so well expressed.” 


The poetry of abstract imagination, the undefined, 
wild and mystical shapings of thought have their 
interest and value, but to appreciate them it is 
not requisite for us to be insensible to the more 
clear and artless effusions of the muse. These fix 
the attention at once, impress the memory and 
kindle the heart. In such strains would we ever 
see recorded the lessons of patriotism and the sim- 
ple overflowings of affection. They occupy in the 
same relation to more fanciful poetry that popular 
oratory does to philosophical reasoning, the letter 
of friendship to the studied essay, the household 
song to the intricate composition. Campbell is a 
delightful representative of this class of poets. If 
we should choose a single term to indicate his at- 
tractiveness we would call him spirited. The 
greater part of his verse is glowing and alive. It 
bears not the air of vague reverie and listless 
musing, but of a mind full of its subject. He does 
not daily with the muse but seeks her favor in a 
manly and ardent manner. He is not dainty and 
elaborate, but impassioned and vivid. He seems 
to be thoroughly in earnest—a quality not less es- 
sential than rare. He is moved by a decided sen- 
timent and hence conveys a strong impression. In 
a word he is one of those poets whose sympathies 
must be excited before they can write. The mere 
habit of versification, the passing wish of a moment, 
or some conversationa! motive are quite insufficient 
to elicit the gems of such a bard. Accordingly 
they are either eminently successful or signally in- 
different. Much absurd prejudice with regard to 
what is called the poetry of passion has been in- 
duced by the numberless critics of Byron. Because 
his life was irregular and his mind sometimes 
fevered rather than warmed into action, it has 
been argued that true poetry is wholly contempla- 
tive. As if we were never to be roused as well as 
southed, as if stagnation were not equally false to 
our nature @s violence, and as if there were not 
seasons and subjects which claimed and justified a 
wholesome and deep enthusiasm. One of Camp- 
bell’s terse and awakening lines admirably defines 
the nature of his own poetry: “ For song is but 
the eloquence of truth.’ He does not dilate with 
artist-like taste upon the minute graces of nature, 
he seldom displays a dramatic or picturesque talent, 
but he gives forcible, bold and moving utterance to 
sentiments of bravery, moral indignation and de- 
voted love. In the genial animation of friendly 
converse we are often surprised at a felicity of 
diction or an effective metaphor. The same un- 
premeditated touches of beauty or vigor distinguish 
the writings which proceed from strong feeling. 
The unusual number of Campbell’s lines which 
have become proverbial illustrates this truth. 

We scarcely remember, when we use such fa- 
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miliar expressions as “ angels’ visits few and far 
between ’ —“ ’tis distance lends enchantment to 
the view””—‘‘ coming events cast their shadows 
before,” that they originated with Campbell. It 
would indeed be difficult to name a modern Eng- 
lish poet whose works are more closely entwined 
with our early associations or whose happier efforts 
linger more pleasantly in the memory. 

Campbell is one of the kings of school literature 
in this country. More dazzling species of fame 
may reward other minstrels ; to be the cherished by 
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“When o’er the green, undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine, 
How came the world’s gray fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign! 
And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains vet untrod, 
Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 


An instance of similar terseness and meaning may 
be found in the Valedictory Stanzas to Kemble : 


“For ill can poetry express 


the virtuous and meditative like Wordsworth, to Full many a tone of thought sublime, ; 
be the favorite of social circles like Moore, or the And painting mute and motionless, ; 
idol of a chosen few like Shelley is no undesirable ; Steals but a glance from time. 3 
destiny for a poet. But to a kindly heart what ° But by the mighty actor brought, ; 
can be sweeter than the homage of youth? Toa } Illusion's perfect triumphs come, ; 
sympathising mind how consoling is the thought ; Verse ceases to be airy thought, 5 
of having guided the generous impulses of boyhood $ And sculpture to be dumb.” g 
toward freedom and truth by the charm of song! ; The description of an Indian chief in “‘ Gertrude,” 
The fine speculations of the visionary, the cold } affords another illustration : 
logic of the learned have no fascination for the im- ; ‘As monumental bronze unchanged his look ; 
patient heart of the young. When “ years that } A soul that pity touched but never shook ; 
tring the philosophic mind” have matured the , Trained from his tree-rocked cradle to his bier, 
judgment and tempered the feelings, highly thought- > The fierce extreme of good and ill to brook, 
ful and imaginative poetry weaves its quiet spell ; Impassive—fearing but the shame of fear— 
with grateful power. But before that period, a ; A stoic of the woods, a man without a tear.” 
clear and trumpet-toned appeal is needed; the ° He tinely compares the humming bird’s wings to 
muse must wear a fresh aspect and bound like $ «atoms of the rainbow fluttering round,” and calls 
Hebe in our pathway, full of life and beauty, or 2 absence “the pain without the peace of death.” 
charm with the spell of overpowering pathos. ; Madame de Stael says that the fragility of delight 
Language must come in bold and stirring notes, ; constitutes the great secret of its charm. How ¢ 
the idea must be simple, the sentiment true, the ¢ graphically has Campbell portrayed ina single line 
image affecting or the appeal is vain. And the * the evanescent character of human pleasure : 
same is true in no small degree in later years. In ° ; fe 
the hour of retirement and intellectual luxury we > ee vidhreecieniag ee 
, ) What years of endless bliss are yet to flow! 
turn with zest to all the masters of the art, but the % ise 
. But, mortal pleasure, what art thou in truth ? 
bard who would arrest the attention of eager and » Savebilliee didtadals evteteih tea 
busy manhood on his crowded path, must address ° 
him’in frank and comprehensive terms, and awa- $ The enthusiasm with which the “Pleasure of 
ken the sleeping echoes of his heart with a lofty ; Hope” was written is evinced by the eloquent 
and clear strain. When Croly, in his Ode to liveliness of the strain, and not less by the poet’s 
Death, speaks of the , frequent recurrence to the main subject, and the 
aiden, iemnes dite bg din, ; fresh ardor with which he resumes after a slight 
Diatartened ensions when they died ; , digression, He constantly addresses Hope anew, 
Spe aera ‘ $ as auspicious, primeval, eternal, congenial, the 
or Byron in his monody on Sheridan, exclaims > angel of life and the friend of the brave. The 
thet praise of Love and the protest against Scepticism > 
“ Folly loves the martyrdom of fame,” ’ in this poem are among the best examples of heroic 
or Sprague declares that } verse in the lenguage. “ Theodric” is conceived 
“ Rulers and ruled in common gloom may lie, in a more familiar vein, but contains some very ¢ 
But nature's laureate bard shall never die,” $ beautiful developments of sentiment. The half- ; 
we instantly receive the poet’s thought and respond ; pastoral, half-romantic spirit of “ Gertrude of ° 
to his sentiment. And such simple force of lan- § Wyoming” has long made it a distinguished 
guage and vigor of expression is valuable for the ; favorite. But the martial lyrics of Campbell have 3 
very reason that it is so easily comprehended and $ been his great sources of renown. In early lifehe 5 
so immediately felt. Many such expressive touches ; visited Germany, then the theatre of war, und car- ; 
occur in the poetry of Campbell. In his lines to 3 ried from the country very vivid impressions. He 
the Rainbow, two circumstances are introduced 2 saw from his carriage window a troop of hussars 
with striking conciseness ; ; on their way from the field, wiping the blood from ; 
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their sabres on the manes of their horses. 

effect of these scenes upon his imagination is —_ 
recognised in the awakening lines of “ Lochiel,” 
and the rythmical magic of “ Hohenlinden,” “ The 
Battle of the Baltic,” and “ Mariners of England.” 
And we have a more tender revelation of the asso- 
ciatiens of war in the “ Soldier’s Dream.” Were 
we to select the most impressive specimens of 
Campbell’s command of thought and metre, of his 
skill in making ‘sound an echo to the sense,” it 
would be certain stanzas of the noble ode entitled 
“Hallowed Ground.” An elocutionist of genius 
and sensibility could give to this poem a most so- 
lemn effect, resembling the mingled elevation and 
delight which steals over us in a Gothic cathedral. 

How lofty the sentiment and musical the flow of 
the following verses: 


“ What hallows ground where heroes sleep ? 
’Tis not the seulptured piles you heap, 
In dews that heavens far distant weep, 
Their turf may bloom, 
Or Genii twine beneath the deep 
Their coral tomb. 











But strew his ashes to the wind, 
Whose sword and voice has served mankind-— 
And is he dead whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high ? 
To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die. 
Is’t death to fall for Freedom’s right 7 
He's dead alone who Jacks her light! 
And murder sullies in heaven’s sight 
The sword he draws :— 
What can alone ennoble flight ? 
A noble cause! 
Give that! and welcome war to brace 
Her drums; and rend heaven's reeking face, 
The colors planted face to face, 
The charging cheer, the chase, 
Though death's pale horse led on, 
Shall still be dear. 


What's hallowed ground? *Tis what gives birth 
To sacred thoughts in souls of worth! 
Peace ! Independence ! ‘Truth ! go forth 
Earth’s compass round ; 
And your high priesthood shall make earth 
All hallowed ground. 
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SPRING AND IMMORTALITY. 





BY JAMES LUMBARD. 





Old Winter who breathes consternation and dread 
When his blasts through the green vallies sweep, 

Has been Jaid with his gray and Methusela head 
In the grave where his forefathers sleep. 

We see not lis mantle spread out on the plains, 
For the sunbeams have melted the snows ; 

We hear not his voice in the wind’s swelling strains, 
It is hushed in unbroken repose. 


Again the young Spring with her soft breathing gales 
Ts abroad in the green forest bowers, 
She is seen on the hills, and in still quiet vales, 
Blowing open the sweet scented flowers. 
As she comes from the south with her balm-laden breeze, 
And a countenance beaming with mirth, 
She throws a green robe on the sorrowful trees, 
And a green velvet carpet on earth. 


Oh, pure are the beams of the sun as he looks 
From the halls of the beautiful morn, 

And fills with his light al! the fountains and brooks 
And the gray forest recesses lorn! 

And light is the heart of the sweet warbling bird, 
As he plumes his soft delicate wing, 

And sails through the air, whose deep stillness is stirred 
By the song which he offers to spring. 


But while all the sadness from nature departs, 
Without leaving a trace of its gloom, 

Has that winter departed which froze in our hearts, 
When their treasures were laid in the tomb ? 


Oh say, does the spring-tide of gladness now reign 
In the bosoms where anguish has dwelt ? 

And is there no withering sorrow or pain 
Where its sunshine and beauty are felt ? 


_Alas! for the mourner, the spring has no charms 


For his heart’s desolation and woe— 
She cannot release from the grave’s icy arms, 
The cold form that lies charnelled below ! 

The sunbeams are woving the flowerets that peep 
From their graves in the “ Valley of Peace ;” 
But they cunnot break the lone sepulchre’s sleep, 

And give its pale tenants release ! 


But why should we mourn that those beautiful ones, 
Who have passed from our track like a dream, 
Cannot we!come the spring-time that joyously comes 
‘To enrobe the wide earth in its sheen ? 

It is but the casket that voicelessly sleeps 
In the mouldering damps of the tomb— 

The gem has gone up to the Saviour who keeps 
It unsullied by sorrow and gloom ! 


And there, in that country, the world of their choice, 
Where no darkness nor mildew hath trod, 
They live, and look up ‘mid its light, and rejoice 
In the glory reflected from God! 
It is a bright land where the spirits of those, 
Once darkened by earth’s trials and gloom, 
Released from mortulity’s cumbersome woes, 
Are arrayed in perennial bloom! 
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Tue bees of Hymmettus had hummed the dirge of 
the golden day. Silence came down and with her 
twilight tears wept for the widowhood of earth. 
But the vesper star came out in heaven and when 
its beam fell upon those tears they looked fondly 
upward and smiled. Then from the tangled grass- 
blades came the chirp of the merry cicada, and, 
now and then, from the banks of the Cephissus, a 
solitary note proclaimed that the nightingales were 
impatient to begin their evening song 

From one of the western gates of Athens issued 
a youth moving with hurried steps toward the river. 
Arich blue tunic was gathered at the waist and 
bound by a girdle of the same color. Over this, 
clasped at the throat with a golden grasshopper, 
hung a clamys, or short military cloak ; light shoes, 
called crepides, open at the top, were laced up 
above the ancle, and on the instep of each flashed 
the rich light of a ruby. Scarce of the middle 
height, his figure though delicate, was lithe and 
elegant. The finer features of the Persian style 
softened the haughty beauty of the pure Grecian 
face, and from the same source the eye had drawn 
a voluptuous softness, and longer lashes veiled it 
than was usual in those of the unmingled blood of 
Achaia. It was Glaucon, a pupil of Apollodorus; 
by some supposed to be the son of the painter and 
a beautiful Persian girl sent to the artist by the 
satrap Pharnabazus. 

‘* What a strange fate,” he muttered, ‘‘is mine. 
That a breast so full of kindly feelings should have 
no one object to call them intoexercise. Save the 
irascible Apollodorus, I scarce know a human be- 
ing. The creations of the pencil are beautiful, but 
they bring me no return. Would that I hada 
friend! One kind heart to enter into and assist 
my schemes ; to sympathise with me in my dreams 
of fame ; soothe me in the dark hour and make 
the bright moments brighter. Oh, the intense 
longing to be beloved! T'o have something to love. 
Some chalice into which my overflowing heart 
might pour its passionate fondness! Oh, ye gods! 
must I live ever thus on this beautiful earth, where 
all others have some tie, with none to love me— 
none whom I can love? Thrice have I sought to 
read the future’s page, with the divination by fire, 
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TRUE UNTO DEATH. 


A ROMANCE OF ATHENS. 





BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 





earth and air. Now to the prophet waters of the 
Cephissus I turn and pray for better success.” 

He gathered a few wild flowers and flung them 
upon the stream, singing in a low voice as he did 
so his 


INVOCATION. 
1, 


Spirit of the living wave, 
From thy crystal-lighted home; 
From the pearled and coralled cave 
Of thine abiding, come! 
Thou whose beckon can unroll 
Freely Time's unchaptered scroll, 
Thou who hast a spell which teems 
With the power that giveth power, 
By the mystic light of dreams, 
To see the future hour ; 
One by one, sweet hopes depart, 
Fear comes crowding fast on fear— 
Soother of the desolate heart! 
Kind spirit, hear !- 


° 
~e 


By the air that funs thy rest, 
By the living stars above, 
By the hopes that fill thy breast, 
Thy desire and power to love; 
By my sorrow that hath been, 
By the aching void within ; 
By mine envy of my peers; 
By my vain and bitter tears ; ; 
By the bosom fires that start, 
Fires that warm me not, but sear; 
By thy gentle woman’s heart, 
Sweet, spirit, hear! 


When the invocation ceased he drew a vial of 
perfume from the breast of his tunic and poured it 
upon the water. Then beneath the broad shade of 
a cypress, he lay down among the thick-growing 
flowers and wooed sleep. And she came, the gen- 
tle power! breathed the spell of dreams upon his 
heart and sealed his eyelids with her kiss. 


Il. 


The night breeze sweeping down the river bore 
the noise of loud merriment—happy laughter, 
shoutings and snatches of Bacchanal songs. Now 
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and then it would cease, and the music of three or 
four flutes would swell up unitedly. This melody 
would be silenced again by aburst of mirth. Pre- 
sently a galley, manned by twelve slaves and bear- 
ing half a dozen young men reclining on cushions 
at the stern, shot along, the strokes of the oar keep- 
ing time to the notes of the flutes, when these did 
not cease at the voice or beck of some one of the 
young men. The boat headed directly for the 
tree beneath which the young artist slept. It 
touched the beach and a youth clad in most sump- 
tuous robes sprung on shore, followed by his com- 
panions. ‘Turning to the slaves, he said, 

“ Five or six of you attend me!” Then to his 
companions, “Oh! by the shade of Homer, what 
achase! How the mouther started and sputtered, 
when the first clod struck him. How he tilted and 
rolled from the back of his cart. And then the 
glorious hunt! Glaucopis! how he ran and 
shouted! ”*T'was better than deer hunting.” 

They had been pelting a poor rhapsodist, one of 
the last remaining imitators of the reciters of 
Homer. 

“ Dian smiles brightly tonight,” said one of the 
group, looking up at the sky. 

‘*No wonder,’ was replied, “for here sleeps 
Endymion.” 

“‘ Hush!” cried the leader, and in a moment all 
were silent; and they gathered round him as he 
bent over the heavily slumbering painter. 

“He hath been divining; we will make his 
waking like a dream. Geta couch from the gal- 
ley, quickly, but make no noise !” 

The slaves hastened to obey and soon arranging 
it, by their master’s direction they lifted Glaucon 
gently and laid him upon it, then raising it they 
bore it on after their lord and his companions. 

And he who superintended this, what a splendid 
creature he was! About eighteen years of age, 
very tall and perfect in elegance and strength of 
form. His pure Greek face with its haughty and 
intense beauty; the broad clear forehead, the 
straight intellectual brows, the long clustering 
tresses of rich brown hair, the proud, dilated, dark 
eyes, the small but beautifully cut lips where firm- 
ness and voluptuousness were strangely mingled, 
the glittering pearl teeth, shewn when he laughed, 
and the white Apollo-like throat. Truly was he 
called the handsomest man in Greece. 

On went the merry youth, restraining the loud- 
ness of their mirth lest their charge should awaken. 
Suddenly the leader noticed a group of girls down 
upon the shore of the river, and cried out, 

“Here is better sport. Drop the dreamer and 
follow me!” 

The slaves hastened to obey, and all followed, 
as bounding along like a stag, the young man made 
toward the band on the shore. Without any notice, 
almost before they saw him, he sprang among them 
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and throwing his arms round a beautiful girl 
pressed his lips to hers. 

“By Cupid! It is Cythere herself, just risen 
from the waters!” 

The maiden struggled and shrieked for aid, 
while her frightened companions fled toward the 
city. 

Glaucon was awakened by the shock when the 
slaves threw rather than set down the litter. He 
stared round him ; then a shriek rung in his ears, a 
cry for help. He looked and saw a woman strug- 
gling in the embrace of a young man. It needed 
no more. Down the slope he flew and sprung at 
the roisterer’s throat. 

“Ho!” cried the attacked, ‘“ what is this? 
Care for the girl, Stephen,” and he flung her into 
the arms of one of his companions. Grasping the 
artist by the long thick hair, he bent back the head 
till the bare throat was fully shown, then raised his 
dagger. But his friends interfered and clustering 
round endeavored to stay his hands. 

‘‘ Which of ye will stay me,” he asked, with a 
fierce and haughty flash of the eye on each. 

“T will stay thee, Alcibiades!” said a calm, 
deep voice, and a low swarthy man laid his hand 
upon the upraised arm. The intruder had huge, 
splay feet, a clumsy body, satyr-like features, but a 
forehead that would have suited a god of the old 
mythology. Intellect, reason, philosophy sat 
throned upon it. 

* | blush for thee, son of Clinias, ward of Peri- 
cles Should this be known how wilt thou fall in 
the opinion of all good men!” 

As he spoke, the cheek of Alcibiades crimsoned 
with shame, his arm fell, he bowed his head and 
listened patiently to the rebuke, and his compa- 
nions huddled together in silence and looked upon 
the old man and murmured with reverence and 
awe the name of Socrates. 

Followed by the young men the philosopher led 
his pupil away, exhorting him, as they walked, to 
nobler pursuits. At the gates of the city they 
parted. 

Glaucon had been left alone with the maiden, 
and when Alcibiades and his friends left them, 
turned toward her and asked for her welfare. 

**T thank you, stranger,” she replied, “for your 
ready and generous aid, and would ask his name 
who has befriended me in this strait.” 

“T am a painter, most beautiful! by name 
Glaucon, and am a pupil of Apollodorus.” 

‘Tam called Irene ; and again I thank you. You 
may know how great a good you have per- 
formed if you suppose a sister in such a case as 
mine.” 

“Alas!” said the painter, sadly, “‘ would that 
I had a sister! But kindred blood of mine runs 
not in any veins. Beautiful Irene, I am loveless, 
friendless and desolate.” 
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“If a simple Grecian maiden might be your 
friend ,” she commenced, when he inter- 
rupted her, passionately exclaiming : 


“Then were I indeed happy. Oh, may I hope 





that you will indeed be a friend to the friendless?” 


And on the shore where he had rescued her did 
the beautiful Greek promise her friendship. <A 
warm hearted girl’s friendship for a warmer 
youth! It might by possibility grow to love. And 
Glaucon’s heart grew wild with hopes and bright 
dreams of days to come; with kind smiles to gild 
them, and low tones to make them sweet and a 
gentle heart to blessthem. Alas! for the young 
man’s dream of woman’slove. And her heart: it 
is the down upon the summer’s air ; it is the hum- 
ming bird in a flower garden. Alas! for the 
young man’s dream! 


Ili. 


«« What news, good Stephen?” asked Lysima- 
chus, an exquisite of the first water and a carica- 
turing copyist of Alcibiades. Alcibiades tinged his 
hair with some pleasing perfume ; Lysimachus 
drenched his flowing locks with rich unguents. 
The original bred quails for fighting, and the imi- 
tator never appeared without one; the young 
man spoke with a slight lisp; the exquisite dis- 
torted every word in which he found the sigma. 

‘* What news, good Stephen?” asked Lysima- 
chus. 

“ All Athens has but two subjects,” answered a 
low-browed swarthy youth. “ Alcibiades and his 
dog.” 

“ And a beautiful dog it is; worthy to be the 
theme of Athenian discourse. Anadyomene! 
what a glorious girl! Look Stephen ; ’ tis a splen- 
did creature !” 

“ The girl, or the dog of Alcibiades?” 

“Thou art droll, Stephen,” drawled the exqui- 
site. ‘But tell me, do you sup with the young 
man?’’ 

“That do I, Lysimachus. Do we meet there? 
’ Tis said that Alcibiades will place his dog at the 
table, at his own right hand.” 

‘* Well,” answered the dandy, with a toss back 
of his perfumed locks, “it is a noble creature: 
cost seventy mine,* and has such a tail! Iwill 
not object to sit beside him.” 

“’ Twill be a proper seat, good Lysimachus,” 
said the other. 

“ Ah, severe Stephen! But fare thee well! We 
will meet at the supper,” and so they parted, each 
soliloquising. The exquisite thus: 

“Stephen is a good creature, but rough; he 
should sacrifice to the graces and become like 
Lysimachus.” 

And Stephen muttering : 





* A little over 1100 dollars. A mine was worth $16,66. 
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“Tis well he has conceit, at Jeast, in his head, 

else would its lightness give him a fall.” 
IV. 

“How know you that it was Alcibiades?” 
asked the daughter of Hipparchus of her friend 
Stratonice. 

‘*All Athens knows him, Irene,” replied the 
girl, “‘ Besides, did you not see the dog?” 

‘TI saw nothing; I was frightened and bewil- 
dered, and strove but to escape from his rude em- 
brace. Did’st notice Glaucon, Stratonice ?” 

But Stratonice was thinking of Alcibiades and 
his dog. 

** Such eyes and hair,” said Irene, half musingly. 

“White and beautiful as if of woven snow,” 
murmured her friend, still thinking of the dog. 

‘** Graceful, intelligent, beautiful in face and 
figure,” said Irene. 

“ Really,a splendid beast!” cried Stratonice. 

“Beast! Stratonice? I spoke of the painter, 
Glaucon.” 


“ And I of the dog of Alcibiades.” 


Vv. 


The night came on; the guests, bathed, robed 
and perfumed, were assembled for the banquet in 
the house of Alcibiades. Here was Zeuxis, a fellow 
pupil of Glaucon; Antisthenes, the head of the 
cynic school of philosophy ; Philipides, the comic 
poet; Callistratus, the demagogue, and others, 
some few remembered now and many forgotten. 

A door swung open and there entered a young 
man, with his mantle flowing carelessly and a roll 
in his gait. Those behind him murmured “ Alci- 
biades.” 

“Tis but the shadow,” muttered Antisthenes, 
as turning round Lysimachus shewed his features. 

“Good Antisthenes, I salute you. Iam punctual, 
thou seest,” drawled he. 

‘* Doubtless, for you come to a feast,” and the 
philosopher turned on his heel. 

And now entered the master of the house and 
all save the cynic crowded round with flattery and 
compliment. 

** Thy house is perfection,” cried Zeuxis. 

‘Could aught belonging to Alcibiades be other- 
wise?” asked another. 

“Where got you that scent?” questioned Ly- 
simachus. “It is worthy of Alcibiades.” 

“Ah, what a dog! How beautiful his shape ; 
how graceful his motions, and whata tail!” cho- 
russed the guests, patting and fondling the animal. 

‘‘ Antisthenes, you muse,” said the young 
man, approaching the philosopher, * Do you think 
of Alcibiades? If so, speak your thought.” 

‘Is that your dog!” asked the cynic. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

‘ Well; thou art Fortune’s dog. But should’st 
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TRUE UNTO DEATH. 
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thou cast him off; or should she cast thee off, 


» 





When Apollo’s daring boy 


these who now flatter and fondle both would kick 3 Mocked at heaven’s wonder, 
ye both.” $ Jove, to stay his ill-timed joy, 

“ Alcibiades knows them,” said the young man, ; Struck him with his thunder. 
proudly. ‘ Ho! my guests, the supper awaits us; $ Bacchus saw the ashes burn, 
I provose Antisthenes for symposiarch.” * Took them io bis keeping, 

‘‘ Nay, a lower place at the board will suit me 3 And of them furmed a goblet-urm, 
better. Make Lysimachus symposiarch; he is $ Which Phy Gled with weeping. 
light and empty and can soar higher with less dan- Still it slept without a hue, 

re ger.” ; Pale, within the beaker; 


So the exquisite was chosen king, and all were 
ushered into the banquet-hall. 

It was a large room paved with tessellated mar- 
bles and lighted by many candelabra burning per- 
fumed oil; rich paintings of the loves of the The- 
ogony hung upon the walls; immense mirrors of 
burnished silver reflected the persons of the guests 
and every frame was hung with garlands. A table 
of highly polished dark wood occupied the centre 
of the apartment and was surrounded with couches 
covered with crimson cushion. The feet of both 





Venus had some crimson dew, 
And Cupid went to seek her. 

Love, you know, they say is blind, 
But he quickly found her, 

Just as glowing Mars had twined 
A scented garland round her. 

Love the brightest rose unwreathed, 
At her warm hip flushed it; 

O’er the leaves a kiss he breathed, 
And in the goblet crushed it. 


Still within the wine we know 


couches and tables were of ivory and silver. At 

H ‘s lingering lightning; 
intervals, upon the table, stood vases of fresh flow- sienasamaiinten ‘nnn 
ers, or small columns of silver or ivory upon Pity's tears are bright’ning. 
which were placed censers filled with myrrh and With the color yet 'tis graced, 


frankincense. The guests now took their places, 
and the symposiarch rising, elevated a goblet filled 
with wine and exclaiming, “ Dio, Phileo, Xenio! ”t 
poured it out upon the table. The guests each 
spilling a little from his cup drank to the gods, then 
to their hosts, and then set themselves to work at 
the provisions. 


That Beauty's roses turned it. 
Would ye know heaven's richest taste, 
Drink! and ye have learned it."’ 


Philipides hath the lyre of Anacreon,” cried 
Alcibiades, and the flattered bard bowed lowly. 
“ The arts thrive naturally under the encourage- 


ao The first course consisted of bitter herbs, oysters, 3 ment of Alcibiades,” said Zeuxis. ‘1 have fin- 
ae eggs and such other edibles as were supposed to $ ished a copy of the Venus Anadyomene ; may I 
tie 7 act as appetisers, and their potation mead or min- { beg a place for it on these walls?” 
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gled wine and honey. At a call the slaves ap- 
peared and clearing away these preliminaries 
brought the meal itself upon the table. Againa 
libation was poured and then the feast commenced. 

** Boy,” said Alcibiades, addressing an attend- 
ant, “bear this to the excellent Antisthenes.” 

** My meal began and finished with the bitter 
herbs,” said the philosopher. 

“« Antisthenes eats grass like a horse,” said Ly- 
simachus, venturing a joke. 

And Lysimachus all things like a swine,” replied 
the cynic. The symposiarch was silent. 

‘Good Philipides, let this inspire you with a 


Would ye ask me of its birth ? 
Listen, while I sing it. 


* Ruler of the feast. 
tTo Jupiter, the protector of guests and friends. 


eo ee 


** You weigh me down with favors, my friend,” 
replied the young man. ‘Ho, boy! bear this to 
‘tthe accomplished Zeuxis, and when he has quaffed 
the wine, bid him keep the cup for love of Alci- 
biades.” 

So speaking, he filled a small golden cup, 
exquisitely chased and set with rubies, and sent it 
to the painter. 

*‘ Alcibiades should appear in the forum,” sug- 
gested Callistratus. 

“ T am all too young yet,” was the reply. 

* Not so, my lord, you have the interests of your 
country at heart. You are the pupil of her noblest 


‘ ‘ song!” and Alcibiades filling a cup, drank a little } philosopher. You, an Athenian, before the free 
} from it and sent it to the poet. born people of Athens. A Greek sprung from the 
i And Philipides chanted forth his very heart of Achaia, accomplished, elegant, with 
‘* ' SONG. the gifts of ——-” 

£ 4 ' “‘ What is all this about?” mumbled Lysima- 
ae if Fill the bowl! for > » woith chus, half tipsy. 

eT aH, Every wish ye bring it. “ Callistratus rehearsing his next speech,” an- 


swered Antisthenes. 
“It makes me sleepy,” stuttered the exquisite. 
*’Tis the common effect of his eloquence,” said 
the cynic. 
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At this moment Alcibiades clapped his hands 
and the doors flying open admitted a band of flute 
players and a troop of dancing girls. 

These amused the guests for awhile, and when 
they retired, the three customary toasts were drank. 
The first in honor of Jupiter, the second to the 
demigods and the third to the god of the vine. 
Then all rising joined in the Bacchic pean which 
closed the festival. The symposiarch lead the song 
and all the voices united to swell the chorus. 


Shout for the grape! for the purple grape! 
And the gift that it hath to move us, 

With the wish and the perfect power to ape 
The bliss of the gods above us. 

If ye know of heads by Time made bare, 
There are roses here to crown them; 

If ye know of a heart oppressed by cares, 
Let it come to the bow! and drown them. 

If ye love a maiden and all in vain, 
With passionate prayers beset her, 

Give up the quest: ye may cure your pain— 
In the purple wine forget her ! 


Oh! had it been in a stream like this 
That Pallas flung her lyre, 
Ere any knew of the mingled bliss 
Of song with the Bacchic fire ; 
When she had seen how the merry waves, 
Danced purpling on with laughter, 
In tuneful glee at the boon she gave, 
She would have plunged thereafter. 
‘Then shout for the grape: &c. 


Then the farewells were spoken and Alcibiades 
was alone. 


Vi. 


Alcibiades listened to the teachings of Socrates 
in the house of the philosopher. The tears were in 
the young man’s eyes as the sweet voice of the 
master spoke to his heart. 

“Thou wilt reform thine insolence, check thy 
dissipation and become an Athenian indeed—wilt 
thou not, son of Clinias?” 

“ Thou shalt guide me and I will at least make 
the attempt.” 

As Alcibiades spoke there entered the chamber 
one of that race which the poets have called 
“gentle woman.” Very tall and guiltless of flesh, 
stooping in the shoulders, sharp in the features, 
grey-eyed, toothless. shrill-voiced and of an acid 
aspect, the wife of the philosopher was pre-eminent 
in Athens. 

** Would’st take a lesson of philosophy, virtuous 
Xantippe?” asked the pupil. 

“* Aye, truly, how to bear with patience the visits 
and impertinence of a Grecian rake.” 

The master curned his mild eyes upon his wife. 

‘Thou may’st stare, Socrates, but Xantippe 
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quails not for sour looks. Why dost fill my house 
with these scants o’ grace? Think’st I will bear it 
patiently. Am Ia dog, Socrates?” 

‘Thou seest,” said the master to his scholar, 
‘‘ there is other thunder than that of heaven.” 

“Thunder!” screamed Xantippe, “truly an’ I 
had the power, it should lighten. Why dost not 
answer me, Socrates? am I unworthy of a reply?” 

“*T am warm, Alcibiades ; shall we walk ?” said 
the master. 

“Thou art warm, art thou? I will cool thee!” 
cried his amiable wife, and snatching up a vessel of 
water, she dashed it upon the philosopher’s head. 

“After thugder there cometh rain,” observed 
Socrates, calmly, and left the chamber with his 
pupil. 

*Tis an excellent thing to have a wife. 
wonders that Socrates was a philosopher ? 


Who 


Vil. 


“Dare I not?” cried Alcibiades to his friend 
Stephen, as they passed through Athens with their 
usual companions, “I will wager a talent,* if you 
will stake so much.” 

“ Nay,” said Stephen, “‘ I am not Alcibiades.” 

“ No!” said a voice near them, “ fortunately for 
Athens, there is but one Alcibiades.” 

“Ah, good railer, art thou here?” said the 
young man, recognizing Antisthenes. 

“ The owl!” muttered Lysimachus, but he was 
overheard. 

“ Where should the owl be but near the greatest 
wisdom? and who is wiser than Lysimachus?” 
replied the cynic. 

“Nay,” said Lysimachus, “I shall not grow 
angry at the braying of an ass.” 

“* T'were indeed unnatural,” said Antisthenes, 
“to be wroth at the voice of a brother.” 

“ Thou hast it! Lysimachus,” cried Alcibiades, 
“But, dost take my wager, Stephen? and your- 
self shall name the man.” 

“T will dare twenty mine,” said Stephen, “ and 
the man is Hipparchus.” 

‘* Has he done thee any evil,” questioned Alcibi- 
ades, haughtily. “I lend myself to no scheme of 
petty vengeance.” 

“ By Pallas, no!” answered the other, “ I only 
named him because he is a citizen held in great 
esteem.” 

“‘ Look then!” 

By this time they had reached the forum. There 
was an assembly of the people. A senator had 
just risen to address them when Alcibiades came 
close behind him and without a word struck him a 
violent box on the ear. At the same instant Lysi- 
machus seized on a small boy, to whom he admin- 
istered the same discipline. Hipparchus turned and 





* The talent was worth $1000 
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looked upon the author of this insult. His pride 2 of a young man’s heart? It lives in her truth, it is 
forsook him and wrapping his head in his mantle, $ crushed if she forsake him.” 

he burst into tears. ‘The insolent with his train “ And woman’s love!” she exclaimed, inter- 
broke through the crowd. They made way for $ rupting him, “ Is it not thus? does she not peril all 
him on all sides, but not a word was spoken until 2 upon one cast. And if it be lost, is there any 
he had passed out of hearing, when a chorus was $ peace for her but the grave?” 
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raised of “shameful,” “licentious,” ‘ insolence “‘T do believe thee. Thou wilt be true to him 
Me unbearable,” and the like. who hath no possession but his faith in thee !” 
‘d AL When they gained the edge of the market place, “ True unto death !” said the maiden, and her 
et? Alcibiades held his hand out toward Stephen who } lips sealed the vow. 
. 1a te placed the twenty mine init. Then turning he The next day all Athens was ringing with a 
Aas e! addressed a man who looked a wreck of happier } wonder. Alcibiades had cut of the tail of his dog. 
> and better days. “ Why did you thus?” asked Antisthenes. 
‘e l **Who art thou fellow?” ‘To give the Athenians something new to talk 
eG a “One, my lord, who trusted His all to the § of; that the fools may cease to think of my insult 
Be treacherous sea and hath lost it.” to Hipparchus.” 
” “Let this aid you to gain more!” and as he ‘* Alcibiades should be of our school ;” said the 
spoke, he added his own stakes to that in his } cynic, as they parted. 
hands and gave them to the man. Lysimachusto 3} 
this bounty added a drachma.* Ix. 
The grateful Athenian sunk upon his knees. Socrates and his pupil walked together toward 
** Now may the gods bless you, iny lord!” the house of Hipparchus. 
But this donor hurried away. At the door they parted, Alcibiades entering. 
“ We will meet to-morrow at Olympia,” he said “ Conduct me to thy master,” he said to a slave. 
to his companions and turned into the house of “The noble Hipparchus—”’ stammered the 
Socrates. slave. 
And now those who instigated the young “ Prate not, but obey!” and the poor fellow ° 
man to insult a noble citizen, began to blame the dared no longer refuse to lead the way. 
act unsparingly. As his visitor entered, the Athenian arose from 
‘His insolence will not long be borne,” sug- $ his seat and folding his mantle about him, gazed 
gested Diomedes, a follower of Stephen. steadily into the eyes of the young man. 
“‘In the open day and in the forum!” added “ Noble Hipparchus,” said Alcibiades, “I have 
Philipides. done wrong to Athens and to thee. ’Twere justice 
“And to chose Hipparchus of all men!” said § to punish me.” 
Stephen, ‘‘ What think you, Antisthenes ? ” As he spoke, he flung aside cloak and tunic, and 
“That none have sd just a right to blame Alci- placing a rod in the hands of Hipparchus, pre- 
biades as yourselves,” sneered the cynic and turned 2 sented his back and bade him strike. 
on his heel. The heart of the noble melted ; he flung aside 
eins the rod, caught the young man in his arms and for- 
gave him freely the wrong. 
Moonlight in an Athenian garden. A thou- From that moment he loved Alcibiades; nay, 


sand night flowers were telling fragrant secrets to $ offered his daughter’s hand, presenting the beauti- 

the winds. The nightingales were breathing § ful Irenetohim. The maiden started as she recog- 

music. The fire-flies were sparkling about like $ nised him from whose insult the painter had rescu- 

atoms of a shattered star, and all was peace and ° ed her. 

loveliness. “Strange,” she thought, “ that I must pay the 
There were long walks, lofty trees, shaded bow- { wrong to father and daughter, and to the insolent 

ers of woodbine and clematis, and a fountain that $ causer too.” 

played sparklingly in the light. But when he took her hand and murmured, 
Down one of the paths strayed a youth and 3 « Thou too wilt forgive my crime, most beautiful! 

maiden. Their arms each round the other’s waist, } who could help playing Theseus to such a Helen? ” 

their dark locks mingling, their dark eyes eloquent 3 Then the maiden forgave him. 


of fondness. Long did the young man remain in the house of 
“ And thou wilt be true to me, Irene ?” Hipparchus, putting forth those wonderful powers 
“ Dost doubt me, Glaucon ?” of fascination which were the renown and amaze- 
“© Tf thou love me not, there are none on earth ment of all Achaia. 


who will. Do you know the passion, the real love “ We will meet to-morrow at the games, and 
thou shalt inspire me to success!” were his last 
* About sixteen cents. words as he bade her adieu. 
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That night her heart compared Glaucon with 
Alcibiades. 


x. 


Never were the Olympic games so thronged. 
Never did the clear Alpherus behold so rich an ar- 
ray gathered upon his bank. And the name of 
Alcibiades was in all mouths. For the opening 
sacrifice he had sent one hundred oxen. Seven 
chariots, (more than had ever before been sent by 
one person, even by royalty,) bore his escutcheon. 
Each day of the festival added a new prize to his 
brow, and on the fifth day, when the crown of vic- 
tory was set upon his dark locks, the worst thought 
of the daughter of Hipparchus was that he had 
won it well. 

“ True unto death !” had the maiden said to the 


painter. 
x I . 


Moonlight in an Athenian garden. The same 
bright moon, the same changeless stars, the same 
night-flowers, the same air of serenity and beauty. 

And down a pathway strayed a youth and 
maiden, their arms wreathed each around the 
other’s waist, their dark locks mingling, their dark 
eyes full of love. Were they the same ? 

“ But dost thou indeed love me, beautiful Irene 

And the daughter of Hipparchus answered Alci- 
biades with a kiss. 
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They sat down by the side of the fountain and 
his low voice whispered love in her ears. Wild, 
warm passion thrilled their hearts and made the 
hot blood dance in their veins; closer pressed 
heart to heart—tighter wreathed the arms—their 
lips grew more clingingly together—a cloud passed 
over the moon. 

A low voice, recognised by the maiden, sounded 
on the stillness. 

True, Irene, true unto death ! 


XII. 


On the banks of the Cephissus a group was 
gathered around the body of a drowned man. 

Laomed one of the Ephoir commanded all to 
approach and see if any recognised the corpse. 
There it lay, a beautiful, proud face, with the 
whiteness of death on brow and cheek, and the 
long curls, matted and unkempt. 

«“ Know ye him? any of ye,” asked Laomed. 

Many looked, some laughed, some sighed, but all 
shook their heads. At length a slave of Hippar- 
chus drew nigh, gazed a moment and exclaimed: 

“ Tt is Glaucon, a pupil of Appolladorus!” 





Oh! what a noble gift is the love of woman! 
Gentle, faithful woman ; through joy and sorrow, 
pain, temptation and poverty, true—TRUE UNTO 
DEATH ! 
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BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


Sue stood alone though crowds were round, 
(Lone as a lovely summer isle, 
That ever was enchanted ground!) 
And there was music in her smile 
Which made my pulses leap and bound, 
And my heart trembled at her sigh’s sweet sound. 


She sang and all were breathless. Bright 
And lovely shadows floated by ; 
The air was full of mellow light 
And full of melody the sky— 
A new sphere came to grace my night, 
Her sisters hailing her with wild delight! 


She glided by me! All I ever heard, 
Or dreamed of loveliness was hers ; 
She was a fawn—a flower—a bird— 
The loveliest things were ministers 
To make her bright; and, at her word 
The hushed air shook, with human passion stirred. 








She spoke to me! Her radiant eyes, 
Glowing with sunshine, gazed on me! 
I felt the presence of her sighs, 
As angel things, and bowed the knee. 
What could I else? Our quiet skies 
Never before beheld such planet rise. 


She passed ; there was nor sun nor moon 
Nor stars, but chaos dark and dim ; 
The air was like an August noon 
Alive with heat, and from the rim 
Of slumbrous clouds a maniac tune 


Rang in mine ears, like songs sang in a swoon. 


Lethe’s a dream—a fable borne 

By shadows from the shadowy Past— 
A feather by the Ages worn 

And on the solemn Present cast, 
A relic of what was; for torn 


I sought its waves, but found them not—and mourn! 
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COZY JOE. 
BEING THE HISTORY OF TWO EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF JOSEPH MANTON. 
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BY P. HAMILTON MYERS. 


I po not happen to be one of that favored class of 
people who never travel without meeting personally 
with remarkable adventures and hair-breadth es- 
capes. But it is impossible for any one to make 
a short sojourn in the enchanted land of prairies 
without at least hearing of many extraordinary 
occurrences, some of which are too well attested 
to admit of doubt. The material part of the inci- 
dents which I am about to relate, I have reason to 
believe are true, but as far as my personal kpow- 
ledge extends, I can vouch for them only in the 
way in which I once heard a wonder-dealer dis- 
pose of an incipient doubt. “ Do you believe it ?” 
asked one of his auditors. ‘“ Believe it?” was the 
earnest reply, ** J saw the man that told me of it !’”” 


about, but he was wont to dream away his days in 
the indulgence of such vague and visionary hopes. 

It was pending these reveries that Joe was most 
accustomed to resort to his favorite amusement of 
hunting, and being really skilled in the use of the 
rifle, his pastime was not unfrequently turned to 
useful account in providing for the want's of his 
family. 'To those who “ are clothed in purple and 
fine linen and fare sumptuously every day,” it 
would be a matter of great surprise to learn with 
how very smail an amount of money thousands of 
families upon this mundane sphere contrive to live. 
If that precious commodity is really a medicine 
and a panacea as many people seem to think, Cozy 
Joe was a complete homeepathist in his practice. 
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: Joe Manton, of Gnat Hollow, was a Yankee by 3 He received it in infinitessimal doses, and exhibited 
a birth, a farmer by profession, and a sportsman by 3} it (to speak professionally) in portions that went, 
D3 occupation. He had immigrated to his present abode ¢ if possible, still farther to prove the infinite divisi- 
i: in the fond belief that it wasa region where wealth }$ bility of matter. But although our hero lived 
et 1 could be accumulated and enjoyed without much } without money, he had managed to get into debt. 
i | a4 exertion. Joe could not be called a lazy man, but An occasional luxury obtained on credit at “ the 
#s: t he was a decided enemy to systematic labor. village,” a congregation of two taverns, a store 
ay i At odd jobs of every name and nature, as long } and a few dwellings ten miles off, where Joe en- 
cig | ? as they retained their novelty, he would toil with 3 joyed the reputation of being a thrifty farmer, had 
bee Ve: untiring assiduity, but the drudgery of ploughing, >} gradually created a liability of a formidable nature. 
es 4 i planting and harvesting was in his estimation the ~ Surprise and consternation are light words to ex- 
Ks Se very worst of all imaginable drudgeries, and was > press the feelings of Cozy Joe and his worthy wife 
Bie + that particular kind of work to which he was not { when the figured and footed bill was first sent in. 
: be ; a7 suited. No man was more ready to help his ’ They did not believe it. It could not be. And 
¢ rt ie neighbors, either with advice or labor, and his § they sat down fully intent on detecting the fraud. 
b f BE genuine good nature and social habits had won for > But each particular article and date was there with 
Je BE him the appellation of “‘ Cozy Joe.” Like others, § dreadful accuracy, and was carried correctly out 
ae ie he had bought his “ quarter section” of the govern- % under a large and flourishing L. 8S. D. 
ae af ¢ ment, and by the aid of his neighbors, one sunny Alas, it was too true, he was a victim of the 
: he , ; day, erected a comfortable house thereon, which if 2 credit system. He owed the enormous sum of 
Ne ; it did not resemble the palace of Aladdin insplen- $ twenty-five dollars, for which he felt that his very 
veh a) dor, was built at least with almost equal celerity. rifle was liable to be seized. Many and long were 
y o> it Here with his wife and “children three” he was } the communings which he held with himself as to 
ee |: comfortably domiciled. His land, fortunately, % the means of extrication from this unforseen dilem- 


ma. Peace departed from his breast, and sleep 
forsook his pillow. The day designated as the 
one by which payment would positively be ex- 
pected was fast approaching, and he fancied all the 
direful apparatus of the Jaw in eager preparation 
to enforce the claim. 

One morning, after a long night of half-waking, 
half-dreaming anxiety, Joseph arose with the ear- 
liest light, took his rifle in hand and wandered into 


needed no clearing, and with a little cultivation 
would yield considerable returns, but unfortunately 
it yielded not contentment. He soon became 
convinced that with his peculiar constitution he 
should never acquire wealth by that kind of labor, 
and began to long for some change which should 
open to him a broader and smoother avenue to his 
des'red haven. Not that he expected any such 
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an adjacent forest. It did not require much time 
or exertion to procure a supply of the smaller arti- 
cles of game for his own use, and as there was np 
market for such produce, and he was too humane 
to destroy the harmless denizens of the forest in 
mere wantonness, he was prepared to return home 
long before the sun had attained the meridian sky. 
He was in a despondent mood. 

The songs of the birds, the chirrup of the play- 
ful squirrel, the murmuring of the brook were all 
unheeded. He had wandered far from home and 
now slowly retraced his steps, reluctant to return 
to the scene of so much anxiety. It was the au- 
tumnal season, but the day was bright and warm. 
The sun had gained a considerable altitude, and 
pouring down its rays with almost the fervency of 
summer, compelled the wearied hunter to seek the 
shade of a patriarchal oak where, afier depositing 
his game and gun among the branches of the tree, 
he threw himself upon a thick bed of leaves and 
fell asleep. He slept long and soundly, and at 
length awoke from a frightful dream with a strange 
sense of suffocation. But what was his alarm 
when he found that no ray of light greeted his 
opening eyes. Terror held him for a moment 
motionless, but on struggling to rise, he found no 
other impediment than a thick covering of leaves 
which by some strange agency had been heaped 
upon him to the depth of several inches. He has- 
tened to regain his weapon, which, with his game, 
he found unharmed, and then began to make a 
rapid and wary examination of the adjacent ground 
in an utter bewilderment of doubt as to the author 
and object of so strange an occurrence. He knew 
that he was several miles from any dwelling, that 
no hunter but himself was accustomed to visit 
that vicinity, and besides ail this, although himself 
a practical joker, yet being like most other men 
unable to discover the wit of a joke played at his 
own expense, he could imagine no sufficient rea- 
son for his inhumation. He examined the ground 
carefully for traces of footsteps, and he found thei! 
Why did he turn pale? They were not human 
steps. A beast—a wild and savage beast had been 
there. He had been within the very jaws of death 
The monster’s glaring eyes and hot breath had 
been upon him. He had been mistaken tor a car- 
cass, covered for concealment and reserved tor 
future use. As the conviction of these dreadful 
realities came upon his mind, the current of life 
seemed for a moment to congeal and stagnate. 
What hero ever 
was? With the ready sagacity of a backwoods- 
man, he procured a small log and deposited it in 
the spot which he had himself occupied, and cov- 
ered it with leaves in a manner to resemble as 
nearly as possible its former appearance. He then 
made sure of the loading of his piece, and climbing 
into the branches of the tree, awaited the result. 
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But a few minutes elapsed before he was grati- 
fied with a view of the personage to whose delicate 
attentions he was so deeply indebted. At the dis- 
tance of forty or fifty rods, leisurely making her way 
toward him, he discovered a large she panther, fol- 
lowed or rather preceded by two cubs which frisked 
and gambolled about her. The sight was astound- 
ing to the hunter. The race of panthers had long 
been considered extinct through all that region, 
and Joseph knew well that his position in the tree 
was no protection from this feline adversary. 

But it was too late for retreat, and so resolving 
to abstain from hostilities, as long as he was un- 
observed, he remained a silent but uneasy specta- 
tor. Possibly it was amusing to him to see the 
monster's gradual approach, and in particular the 
last long leap, terminating directly in the centre of 
the leafy pile, and the fast-flying feet dispersing 
the dry foliage, while the saucy little cubs stood 
looking greedily on in anticipation of a feast. But 
when the buried treasure was at length reached, 
and dragged out, and turned over, and smelled at, 
and when the animal, after a short, angry growl 
of disappointment began to renew the search with 
increasing vigor, Cozy Joe could not restrain a 
sinile. And as his fears began to subside, he re- 
membered his great skill in the use of the rifle, 
and with the return of confidence his itching fingers 
unconsciously sought the lock of his gun. He 
paused, however, to contemplate the probable re- 
sult of missing his aim, or of inflicting only a slight 
wound. He recalled to mind the instances of 
which he had heard of distinguished marksmen 
failing on great emergency to do what at other 
times would have been beyond a peradventure. 
Bat while hesitating, a sudden remembrance flash- 
ed upon him like a ray of light, and decided the 
point. 

There was a government bounty of ten silver 
doliars offered for the head of every grown panther 
and half that sum for every cub. Here then stood 
before him, on a dozen legs, twenty good dollars, 
enough almost to liquidate the dreaded demand of 
his only creditor. The fear which had before pre- 
vented him from recollecting this fact was now 
entirely dispelled. He could almost have fought 
hand to claw with his formidable adversary, whose 
eyes, which had before looked so frightful, now 
only reminded him of glittering dollars, and whose 
very voice sounded silvery as she roared angrily 
over the grave which she had dug in her futile 
search. He no longer hesitated. He had driven 
a nail at more than twice the distance with his 
rifle ball, and the panther was now standing with 
her lead toward him, and lashing herself into a 
rage with her tail. He took a calm and deliberate 
aim at the nearest orb, “red with uncommon 
wrath,” and pulled the trigger! It is unnecessary 
to record the effect of that shot. Through cere- 
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bellum and occipitum, through language, alimen- 
tiveness and self-esteem the leaden messenger had 
passed ere Joseph’s eye was raised. A half uttered 
how! was turned into a short and final yelp, and 
with one failing leap all the vital functions were 
suspended. Scarcely waiting to make sure of this 
result, so confident was our hero of his aim, he 
clambered down the tree and finished his exciting 
work by knocking in the skull of the two young 
panthers with the breech of his gun. A few mi- 
nutes more and our happy hunter was proceeding 
hastily homeward with the three heads suspended 
by a string on his back. 

It was a joyous circle that surrounded the cabin 
hearth of Joseph Manton on the evening of that 
memorable day, where he repeated the third time 
to his astonished wife and children every particular 
of the unusual adventure, while, from a pradent 
distance reaching far, the youngest boy, a toddler 
of two scant years, emulous of his father’s courage, 
poked with a cane the scowling and gory heads. 

The next day brought our hero to the “ village,” 
where he became at once so much of a lion that it 
was scarcely surprising he had killed a few panthers. 
His trophies were the subject of continual wonder 
an inquiry, and Joe, after telling his story good- 
naturedly twenty times, was finally compelled to 
reply to a new arrival of gaping questioners that 
he could talk no longer, whereupon they contented 
themselves with examining the heads of his dis- 
course. 

If panthers’ scalps do not constitute a “legal 
tender ” in the state of Illinois, they answered the 
ends of Cozy Joe in this instance quite as well. 
The shopkeeper was glad t> accept them at their 
fall value, as much more certain to bring the spe- 
cie than most of its paper representatives. And 
so confirmed was his confidence in the ability of 
his debtor, that he was glad to extend the pay day 
for the ‘small balance ” to that remote and indefi- 
nite period Known as “ a convenient season,” and 
to solicit the favor of our hero’s continued pat- 
ronage. 

Would that we could here pause in the history 
of Joseph Manton’s experiments on the credit sys- 
tem. But like many greater men, rendered giddy 
by good fortune, beguiled by flattery and seduced 
by the sight of unaccustomed luxuries, he suffered 
himself to lay the foundation of another harassing 
debt. Time passed on, and by little and little the 
score accumulated, seeming like the trees to grow 
even while he slept, until when another spring had 
renewed the face of nature it had once more at- 
tained its first formidable dimensions. With the 
indiscretion incident to residents of that region, 
(we will not hazard animosities by predicating this 
position of any one less remote,) he had abstained 
from thinking of this liability, or anticipating the 
means of payment until the bill was actually sent 


in, half believing that it never would really come, 
that it was forgotten, that the creditor cared noth- 
ing about the money, with various other vague and 
wild delusions common to debtors in the state of 
Illinois—or if he was occasionally forced to con- 
template the subject, he half persuaded himself 
that at the opportune moment another troop of 
panthers would make their appearance with their 
heads in their hands ready to liquidate the claim. 
A silent look of alarm was the only communication 
that passed between Mr. and Mrs. Manton when 
together they glanced at the footing of the new bill. 

Despair rapidly took possession of Joseph’s spi- 
rit, and for many days he seemed utterly unable to 
make an effort for relief. Weeks passed on, and 
the unpaid bill still lay “upon the table.” The 
subject of the debt was avoided by tacit consent as 
one too painful for contemplation. In the mean- 
time the dreaded crisis arrived. A suit was insti- 
tuted and judgment obtained, which fact, however, 
Joseph, with affectionate solicitude, concealed from 
his wife. But when the execution came out, con- 
cealment was no longer practicable. And when 
the officer arrived, and actually made a formal levy 
on the old family clock which, nothing daunted, 
continued to tick defiance to his incantations— 
when the extra bed, and the supernumary spoons, 
and various little articles of luxury, successively 
found their way into the inventory, poor Mrs. 
Manton, who sat looking silently on with watery 
eyes and a heaving breast, pressed her children 
closer to her side with an instinctive fear that they 
also might be subject to the mysterious grasp of 
the law. But a few days of grace now remained 
ere the auctioneer’s hammer would be heard in 
their peaceful abode, and Joseph felt that if any 
relief was to be obtained it must be speedy. 

Until now Mrs. Manton had not yielded to, des- 
pair. Her confidence in her husband’s resources 
had been unbounded. But she felt her own in- 
adequacy to suggest any feasible plan of relief 
and therefore wisely refrained from the attempt. 
Neither did she interpose any questions or doubts 
when, on one sunny morning, after an unusual 
note of preparation, her husband sallied out, armed 
and equipped for the chase. 

To say that Joe had any distinct or definite ob- 
ject in view in his present expedition would not 
be true. Some vague hope of good fortune ani- 
mated his breast, and he felt at least certain of a 
temporary relief from his harassing reflections. 
But a large portion of the day slid by and the hun- 
ter found himself many miles from home without 
being able to boast of any greater trophies than a 
few harmless pheasants. He was within that tract 
of country which lies between the Mississippi and 
Illinois rivers, and not many miles from the point 
of junction where their course is nearly parallel. 
Dispirited and fatigued he was about retracing his 
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steps, when suddenly a huge bear rushed past him, 
as if frightened by some pursuer. Before, however, 
he could bring his gun to bear, the distance and 
interposing trees prevented any accurate aim, and 
without pausing to reflect, he gave chase. A long 
and exciting race ensued. Over “ brake, bush and 
brier” went bruin, with a regular rapid and mono- 
tonous trot, while his pursuer, at the utmost speed 
which the underbrush and trees would permit, was 
only able to keep his game in view. For several 
miles the chase continued, and the hunter was 
well nigh spent, when the dark waters of the Miss- 
issippi came in view. Onward, straight onward 
went the bear, and onward with undiminished 
speed the hunter, yet still maintaining a vigilant 
watch to observe in which direction the other 
would turn upon the bank, in order himself to 
take the earliest advantage of a diagonal course. 
The bank was gained, a momentary pause to snuff 
the wind on either side, a momentary look behind, 
and the bear plunged into the stream. Notwith- 
standing his unusual size and weight, he proved 
an excellent swimmer, and having also the advan- 
tage of the current, when Joseph gained the bank, 
he was already too far off for a certain shot, inas- 
much as the only vulnerable part of him that was 
visible was a portion of hishead. But Joe’s blood 
was now fairly up. The chase had become exciting 
to the last degree, and the idea of defeat after all his 
pains, had in it something of mortification which 
he was unwilling to bear. The course of the ani- 
mal, after having attained an “offing” of some 
thirty rods, was directly down the stream, in which 
way he could travel without much expenditure of 
strength, about as fast as the hunter could follow 
on the shore. By that nicer power than reason 
he had discovered his inability to swim across this 
mighty river, and accordingly kept an uniform 
course downward, heading occasionally for the 
shore, but as often changing his direction when 
he saw his pursuer close behind. 

The chase was continued in this mode for about 
half a mile, when a curling smoke in the distance 
announced what Joseph had considered within the 
bounds of remote probability, but had hardly dared 
to hope for, the vicinity of a squatter’s cabin—for 
a dwelling on the shore was pretty certain to be 
represented by a boat of some kind on the river. 
Nor was he disappointed. A dry, large, commo- 
dious skiff lay hauled partly upon the beach, into 
which he jumped without ceremony, and heading 
for the game, plied the oars with a vigor and cour- 
age that promised a speedy termination to the 
enterprise. Joe showed his sense of the vast odds 
which this lucky turn had given him over his sa- 
gacious foe by chuckling outright, and bruin, as he 
looked despairingly back at the new mode of attack, 
uttered a menacing growl. The intervening distance 
was now rapidly lessened, and in a short time our 
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hero was within about twenty yards of the game. 
But what was his surprise at this crisis, when 
pausing and turning around to ascertain his dis- 
tance, to find that the bear had also turned, and 
was swimming deliberately toward the boat! Joe 
sprang to his rifle which lay across the bow, aimed 
and pulled the trigger, but no report followed. 
The percussion cap had been accidentally dis- 
placed. No time was to be lost. Less than a 
minute would bring the boat in actual collision 
with the animal which nearly exhausted by swim- 
ming seemed fully intent on obtaining possession 
of the vessel. Joe never thought of retreat. An- 
other cap was hastily sought, but in vain was every 
pocket searched. His whole supply, together with 
the box which contained them, was lost. It was 
now high time to think of flight. The bear was 
within the boat’s length of the stern when Joe, 
mortified and alarmed, sprang to the centre seat, 
and dipping the oars deeply in the water, gave a 
sudden and vigorous pull. A crackling noise fol- 
lowed, and one of the oar blades floated rapidly 
past him. Before he could realise this new disas- 
ter or collect his thoughts the huge black head and 
paws of the beast appeared above the gunwale at 
the stem of the boat, and the next instant, clamber- 
ing, slipping, growling, and half upsetting the boat, 
he had made good his possession of the stern seat. 
Joe felt the blood tingling about the roots of his 
hair. He made a hasty retreat to the opposite end 
of the skiff, and made ready to take the other’s 
place in the water if desired. The bear, however, 
seemed satisfied for the present to have found a 
resting place, and with the exception of an occa- 
sional growl and exhibition of his masticators re- 
mained reasonably quiet. Joe’s plight was now 
becoming serious. Night was setiing in und the 
current was setting out. In other words, the boat 
in its downward progress was gradually floating 
farther toward the centre of the stream, and he 
was totally unable to give any effectual check or 
change to its course. If he could have exchanged 
seats with his companion he might with the re- 
maining oar have guided its movements in some 
degree, and possibly, after a few hours, have reach- 
ed the nearest shore. But alas! bruin could not 
be made to comprehend the advantage which such 
an exchange would give to both parties, and as 
his snarling at every motion of the hunter indicated, 
would be too sure to construe any attempt to affect 
it into a hostile measure. In vain did Joseph labor 
to devise some expedient by which he could coax or 
drive the other again into the water. He was 
evidently satisfied with his exploits in that element 
and seemed to consider himself as competent a 
judge of the distance which he might safely attempt 
to swim as if he were familiar with the whole 
table of specific gravities. 

Sad were the meditations of poor Joseph Man- 
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ton. He felt that he had encountered unusual he was about giving a “ hailing sign of distress” 


perils without any adequate advantage. There 
was no bounty on bears, and even the hide of his 
companion was of but little value. Besides which, 
whatever might have been its market price, its 
present possessor manifested no disposition to part 
with it. The sun went down, and the twilight 
was departing, and the voyagers were still silently 
holding their onward course, each doubtless won- 
dering that the other remained so inoffensive. Joe, 
however, did not entirely lose his presence of mind 
or his courage, and as with the last light of day 
they floated near a snag, or sawyer, he managed 
by great exertion with the remainiag oar to reach 
it and succeeded in mooring his boat thereto. Here 
he passed the night in safety, although, of course, 
with unwinking eyes. And a night of terror it 
was, for although the other occupant of the floating 
hostelry slept much of the time with provoking 
composure, he woke at regular intervals to give a 
few threatening growls, thereby plainly endeavor- 
ing to keep up the awe of his companion, and inti- 
mate that he must on no account be disturbed. It 
would be hazarding little to say that the morning 
light shone upon few more unhappy beings than 
Joseph Manton. Exhausted by fatigue and famine, 
imprisoned half a mile from shore in a boat which 
he could not guide, with a wild beast for his com- 
panion, it wou!d seem that the horrors of his situa- 
tion had reached a climax not easily surpassed. 
But in addition to all this, the bear was making 
demonstrations of impatience at his confinement 
and protracted fast, and was probably calculating 
the feasibility of breakfasting upon his fellow voy- 
ager. So at least thought Joe, and feeling con- 
scious that he was able to offer but little resistance 
to any such unneighborly attempts began seriously 
to meditate upon attaining what footing he could 
upon the snag and setting the boat adrift. This 
project, although pretty certain to preclude all 
chance of escape, was preferable to being eaten 
alive. At this critical period, however, a column 
of smoke and fire in the distance announced the 
approach of a downward bound steamboat. She 
was yet some miles off, but, from her direction, 
could not fail to pass within hail. The self-pos- 
session which had marked our hero amid all his 
sufferings and danger well nigh forsook him now. 
The hope of speedy deliverance trom his perils and 
restoration to home, even though it was a home of 
poverty and debt, was a source of ecstacy that he 
could scarcely keep from manifesting by shouts and 
dancing. 

The steamer at length drew nigh, but although 
her decks were crowded and a dozen little knots 
of people stood eyeing our hero and evidently 
making him the subject of their conversation, no 
intention seemed manifested to stop the vessel or 
send a boat to his relief. Much surprised at this, 





when the engine suddenly stopped, and the yawl, 
with three men, was lowered and rapidly ap- 
proached him. As soon, however, as they had 
arrived within hearing distance the oarsmen paused, 
and the third party, a veritable Yankee, called out 
in a loud nasal voice— 

** What’ll yer take for your bear-r-r?” 

The question, for the first mument incompre- 
hensible to Joseph’s confused ideas, at the next 
struck him with such ludicrous force that he could 
scarcely refrain from an audible gufiaw. But 
Cozy Joe, being, as we have heretofore hinted, 
somewhat of a wag, could not refrain from so 
capital an opportunity for a joke, and first 
looking at his companion as if appraising his value, 
replied with the sum uppermost in his mind, to 
wit, twenty-five dollars. The price did not seem 
to discourage the other, for the progress of the 
yawl was immediately resumed, and in a few 
minutes she rode alongside of the skiff. The bel- 
ligerent attitude and growl of the refractory chattel, 
however, caused the oarsmen suddenly to “ back 
water,” and although they elicited from the in- 
tended purchaser the remark that the “ critter 
seemed a little sorter cross to strangers,” evidently 
rather increased than diminished his estimate of 
the animal's value. After a few minutes further 
examination, he closed with the offer of the bunier. 
It was not a matter of surprise that the seemingly 
large price was so readily acquiesced in. ‘Whe 
bear was one of unusual size and beauty, even for 
a denizen of the forest, and compared with those 
which are domesticated when young, seemed to 
belong to quite another class of animals. In the 
hands of an ingenious showman he would be likely 
to prove quite a productive piece of property. ‘The 
stranger exhibited a haste in closing the bargain 
and forcing the money into Joseph’s hands, which 
manifested a fear that the latter might increase his 
demand. 

Joseph was in reality too honest to take advan- 
tage of the Yankee’s evident mistake in supposing 
that he was buying a domesticated animal, but 
“to keep up the joke,” as he afterward told the 
story, pocketed the money, first warning the pur- 
chaser that he would not be responsible for the 
transfer of bruin to the steamboat. The other 
readily assumed all the hazards, and signs of haste 
were now making from the steamer, Joe’s boat 
was unmoored and taken in tow by the yawl. 

“You'll jest jump into the yawl when we get 
alongside, and he'll follow you, I dessay,” said 
the Yankee. “ He’s used to following you, I 
spose ?” 

** Oh, yes,” said Joe, with a face of mock earn- 
estness, “‘ he’s followed me sometime now !” 

** Sticks to you, eh?” 

“* Like a brother,” said Joe. 
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; «1 should think now,” said the Yankee, “ you ; the repeated denials of the purchaser and the pro- 
$ wouldn't like to part with him.” > test of the whole company, who professed a will- 
; «“ Oh no,” said Joe, carelessly, “ I don’t mind.” ingness rather themselves to make up a purse for 
: By this time the boats were alongside the steam- ; the loser, convinced him that he might properly 
’ er, over the side of which from every deck a hun- § retain it. 

* dred heads were bending to get a view of the bear. It now became necessary to make some dispo- 
’ Joe jumped into the yawl, pursuant to promise, »° sition of the bear, in order that Joseph might again 
: and gravely motioned for his companion to follow. ; take undisputed possession of the boat. Of course 
‘ But in vain did he call, in vain did he shower coax- ° no one would consent to his coming uncaged on 
’ ing epithets upon the surly animal which only board the steamboat, even if it had been practica- 
§ showed his teeth and growled the louder. The © ble to get him there. The yawl could not be 
$ purchaser, however, readily concluding that it was spared for his accommodation, and the purchaser 
; only alarm at the unusual noise and number of » was compelled to abandon some faint hopes that 
> people which rendered him intractable, proposed « he had entertained of sti!! capturing and caging him. 
; to postpone temporarily the experiment of hoisting Poor bruin was accordingly in a fair way of 
° him on board if Joseph was willing to proceed to being shot without mercy, until Joseph magnani- 
° the next landing, a few miles down the river, to mously interposed an objection to taking such an 
’ which the latter consented. The skiff, with its ; advantage of his misfortune, and proposed that at 
: ungracious tenant, was accordingly dropped astern the landing he should be driven from the boat and 
: and made fast, and the yaw, with the other parties be allowed a fair start of fifteen rods, and whoever 
> being hoisted in, the steamboat resumed her course. then saw fit to fire upon him or give chase should 
; Joe soon found himself on the hurricane deck, sur- < be at liberty to do so. ‘This plan, promising sport, 
$ rounded by a hundred merry fellows, the purchaser { was adopted by acclamation, and as Joseph hu- 
; included, all of whom were engaged in gazing at, ; manely reserved his fire, resulted in the bear’s 
‘ and commenting upon the bear. The whole com- ¢ escape. 

: peny were in a very short time possessed of all ‘ Supplied with a new oar, our hero departed on 
> the particulars of the trade, not excepting the { his return under three rounds of cheers from the 
$ vender’s protest against responsibility in the mat- voyagers, and without further adventure worthy of 
: ter of carriage and stowage. But Cozy Joe thought note, reached his family in a state of glee bordering 
, the time for explanation had fully come inasmuch on ecstacy, where, of course, the relation of his 
¢ as he must soon leave the steamboat, and any seri- story confirmed his wife’s opinion of his extraordi- 
ous attempt to get the animal on board would nary sagacity. ‘The money was devoted to the 
° doubtless be attended by accident. He, therefore, immediate discharge of the execution, and the in- 
$ in reply to the questions which began to pour in cubus which had lain so long upon the household 
‘ upon him in relation to the age and habits of his was thus removed. 

supposed pet, at once revealed the whole truth. ; | am happy, in conclusion, to record the fact that 
; The’purchaser’s face began to elongate, but when * the second lesson had a better effect upon our 
‘ all parties became fully convinced that Joe was ~ hero than the first, and that despairing of his life- 
; telling the truth, he was compelled to join in the time producing another adventure as remarkable 
* long and repeated shouts of laughter which shook as those which had already come to his relief, he 
© the deck. ’ wisely thereafter abstained from debt, and learned, 
Of course our hero at once proffered a return of ; on the recommendation of one of our fair country- 
¢ the purchase money, but the Yankee had sufficient ? women, to live “ within the means,” although, as 
: spirit to refuse it, believing that the readiest way he told my informant, at times he almost verified 
‘ of avoiding the continued ridicule of his fellow- § the practicability of anther theory beyond the 
‘ travellers. As Joseph, however, was in earnest in ; reach of her philosophy, that is to say, living with- 
\ returning the money, he persisted in the offer until > out the means. 
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( Thoughts ye are free—lead on the way, 2 Ye will list to the stars in their teachings sublime, 

: “Till the dimness gives place to the brightness of day, ¢ And taik of their wandering unfettered by time— 

¢ Then learn in the might of your mission to trust, 4 Ye will see, what the vastness no more may conceal, 

; And forget for awhile what ye knuw of the dust, ° And hear of the glories ye dure not reveal. 

2 Then tones of such sweetness shall breathe in thine ear ; O! thoughts ye are free, when ye take to ye wings, 
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As never may waken for mortals to hear ; 
More glorious than suns, and by thousands more fuir, 
Shall the spirits be made that ye mingle with there. 
Orange, 1844. 
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And bear yourselves onward to loftier things. 
O sing of His wonders, and praise as ye svar, 
And rouse us, mute mortals, to kneel and adore. 


Mrs. H. Lientutrr. 
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THE MOUSTACHE AND IMPERIAL. 





BY T. S- ARTHUR. 
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it before long, or be driven out of young ladies’ 
society. ‘The moustaches and imperials are carry- 
ing it all their own way.” 

The result of this conversation, which led to far- 
ther reference to the subject by the young men, ; 
was a final determination on the part of Martin to 
appear in company a month or two hence with the § 
fashionable appendages to his face just referred to. 
Business required an absence from the city of 
several weeks. On his return, the unassuming, 


* CooL, wasn’t it?” 

“What?” 

‘The way in which my offer to dance with 
Victorine Tarlton was declined. Didn’t yousee, > 
or, rather hear it?” 

“ No, what is the matter?” 

“ T asked Victorine’s hand in the next cotillion.” 

“‘ Well, what did she say?” 

“Engaged! Just that one word, and no more, 
and with such an air, too! Confound the young ‘ 
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gipsy ! What did she mean by it?” 

‘She meant that she was engaged to dance, I 
suppose.” 

‘‘ No doubt of that. 
good deal more. 
and to a much better man.” 

“ Let us see who the gentleman is.” 


But her manner meant a 


“* Yes, that is just what I am going todo. But 


I can’t help wondering who has all at once filled 
her mind to the exclusion of every one else. 
old beau is set aside for the new one. So goes the 


world—that is, the world of pretty young ladies.” ; 

While the friends were still conversing,a foppish » 
young fellow, with a black moustache curving } 
over his upper lip, and resting upon the under one, > 
just below which stood forth in isolated dignity the 3 
elegant imperial, approached Miss Victorine, and : 
bending half double, offered her his arm, which was ‘ 


immediately taken. The two then joined the 


forming cotillion, and were soon whirling about ‘ 


in the mazy dance. 


“Tt was forhim. Humph!” This was said in 


a tone of contempt by the young man whose offer | 


had been declined. She sells her wares cheap.”’ 
Brains are nothing in the bargain, I suppose.” 
* So it would seem. 
Victorine.” 
‘‘ Raise a moustache yourself, Harry,” jaugh- 


ingly remarked the friend ; “ that will do the busi- ° 


ness for you.” 


“Tt might, but I don’t excetly think the game 


worth all that trouble.” 
‘It might be fine sport, though. I wish you 
would try it, and see what effect it will have.” 
Henry Martin shook his head. 
“Do, Harry, just for the fun of the thing.” - 
** Suppose you make a trial in that line.’’ 
“| have no doubt but that I will be driven into 





It meant that she was engaged, § 


Her : 


I thought better of you, ; 
> days. 
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sensible Harry Martin surprised all his friends by 
exhibiting a moustache and imperial as large and 
black as any to be seen on Broadway. Some 
talked, some laughed, and some ridiculed him 
openly. But he was alike indifferent to all these 
assaults upon his fashionable folly. ‘lhe hairy or- 
naments still retained their places. 

“ Who do you think I metto day, Alice?” said 
Victorine Tarleton to her sister, about a week after 
Martin’s return to the city. 

“I dont know. Who was it?” 

“ Henry Martin.” 

‘* Ah! Well, what of him.” 

** He looked elegant.” 

** Martin?” 

‘“* Yes, Martin. You wouldn’t believe how much 
he has improved. I think he wears the most 
splendid moustache I ever saw in all my life.” 

** Not Heary Martin?” 

“ The very same.” 

‘* He wore no moustache when I last saw him.” 

‘** And that is one reason why I half cut him. 
But it has improved him wonderfully. He is a real 


» elegant-looking fellow.” 
“Yes, if a hairy lip and chin are all she gets. 3 


* You'll dance with him now?” 

* O, certainly. Ishall be proud to do so.” 

“ So it’s the moustache makes the man, now-a- 
Vic. Tarlton is a fickle jade.” 

** Yes. And it is well that is so. ‘The world 
must improve. What a dull life it would be if 
there were no improvements. I go for improve- 
ment.” 

Partly in jest but more in earnest was all this 
said by Victorine Tarlton. In spite of her better 
judgment she could not help liking the looks of 
the moustache and imperial, and a naiucal conse- 
quence was the liking of those who wore them 
much better than those who were less martial 
in their appearance. At times, she could not help 
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laughing at herself for the reason of her preference, 
but still those preferences ruled! A young man 
who was deficient in those elegant appendages had 
little chance for her favor. 

That evening she was surprised and pleased by 
a visit from Martin, who had never seemed to her 
so agreeable in his life, nor half so handsome. 
She conversed with him in her very best strain, 
and really interested him. 

In many of her remarks, he discovered a strength 
of thought that surprised him, and he was still 
more surprised at the declaration of sentiments 
that were sound and practical in their bearing. 
When he wengaway he thought more favorably 
of Victorine than he had ever done before. Spite 
of his moustache, he was half in love with her. 

“ | must take care,” he said, laughingly to him- 
self, as he waiked homeward, “that moth-like, I 
do not suffer my wings to be burnt in that candle.” 

Not many days passed before Martin’s thoughts 
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‘*With your moustache and imperial, you 
mean.” 

“ No, with me.” 

** Shave them off, and prove her.” 

“‘T’ve been on the eve of doing it for a month 
past but still hesitate. Suppose she were to cut me 
for some other hairy face ?” 

“ You would have proof positive as to which she 
loved most, you, or your elegant moustache.” 

‘“* Humph!” This was all the response made by 


Martin. 
‘The fact was as he had more than half confessed. 


> In playing off a joke upon Miss Tarlton, the young 


man had been fairly caught; and now he was 
afraid to dispense with the troublesome and disa- 
greeable appendages he had adopted, lest it should 
cause the fair one to grow cold toward him. His 
visits were continued with unvarying regularity, 
and were received with marked indications of 


3 favor. 


began to turn frequently, and with pleasure, to - 


Victorine Tarlton, nor many days before he again 
paid her a visit. She received him with marked 
attention, and endeavored to be as interesting as 
possible. In this effort there was really some heart 
which gave to every look, and word, and act, a 
charm that won in spite of his estimation of her 
character, upon the young man’s good feelings. 

The visits at first commenced in a playful freak, 
or, more really, from pique, were now continued 
from inclination. Martin was again interested 
in Miss Tarlton. And why? His moustache 
had struck her fancy ; with that gracing his lip, he 
was in her eyes far more attractive than he had 
ever been ; the consequence was, that she tried to 
make herself very agreeable and was successful. 

‘* Plague take my hairy lip! I am sick to death 
of it,” said Martin to the friend before intro- 
duced. “It is more trouble to me than it is 
worth.” 

“Or than the young lady to gain whose favor it 
was cultivated.” 

Martin smiled for a moment, as if some ludi- 
crous thought had passed through his mind, and 
then replied, half seriously. 

“ The fact is, I begin to wish that I had not 
made a foolof myself by disfiguring my face as 
I have done. I cansee that I am laughed at by 
sensible people every day. I am getting heartily 
ashamed of the ridiculous figure I cut.” 

“Shave off them.” 

Martin smiled again to himself. 

** And lose the favor of Miss Victorine Tarlton?” 

“Ts that a very serious matter?” 

“I’m half afraid that it is. Confound it all! I 
like the gipsy more and more every day.” 

“ Possible ! Oh, dear! You are in a bad way.” 

“Am I not? I believe she is more than half in 
love with me also.” 
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‘* Vic. is a lovely girl,” he would sometimes say 
to himself, “ but I wish she were not such a fool. 
It is not the moustache that makes the man by a 
jug full; and she’ll find it out before she dies. I’ 
dispense with mine.” 

But this was more easily said than done. When 
the thought attempted to come into act, the young 
man hesitated. He was afraid to run the risk of 
loosing the favor of Victorine Tarlton, although he 
called himself a fool over and over again for caring 
a single fig about her. ‘Thus matters went on for 
some months, the lady and gentleman continuing to 
grow more and more intimate. Martin thought 
with pride of her beauty and accomplishments, and 


» she with pride of his fine manly appearance, which 


contrasted so strikingly with the milk and water, 
smooth-faced look of two-thirds of the gallants 
that she was obliged to hold at arms’ length. Of 


’ his moustache and imperial she was particularly 
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proud. ‘They were long, black, soft and silky in 
appearance, and altogether more beautiful than the 
brown, red, or dirty looking, stiff, bristly things 
that gave to the faces of many young bucks of her 
acquaintance a disgusting appearance, even in her 
partial eye. 

Thoughts of marriage at length began to come 
into Martin’s head. ‘These were thrust aside at 
first with the word. 

“Fool! fool!” uttered impatiently. 

But it was no use. He might drive them out 
one minute, and in they would come the next. At 
last he let them abide, and pondered seriously the 
matter. 

Victorine had many good qualities but then 
did she love him or his imperial? That was the 
question. Wear an imperial all his life he was not 
going to do, nor a moustache either. This was a 
settled point—settled without discussion. He did 
not intend to wear either of them a week longer, 
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and had not so intended for the past three 
months. 

One evening he called in upen Victorine and 
found her more charming than ever. In his eyes 
she was loveliness itself. They talked of many 
things, in voices modulated to more than accus- 
tomed tenderness. Then they would fal] into 
states of abstraction. From these they ,would 
arouse themselves, and again find some topic of 
mutual interest. At length Martin ventured to 
take the hand of Victorine within his. She let it 
lie there passively and even looked up earnesily 
into the young man’s face. Whata moment! The 
lover scarcely knew whether he were Henry Mar- 
tin orsome one else. He was bewildered, confused, 
agitated for some moments, then his feelings calmed 
down, and still holding the hand of the maiden, 
he returned her earnest look. “ Victorine.” He 
uttered her name tenderly, and then paused. 
What was he going to say? Make a declaration 
of love? Had it indeed come to that? 

‘* Victorine.’” He was about propounding the 
momentous question when a sudden tickling on 
his lip caused him to raise his hand quickly, and 
rub its hairy covering. Something fell upon the 
hand of the maiden. What was it? A serpent? 
To have seen her look of alarm and the bound 
she made from the side of her lover, one would 
have thought so. In the name of wonder! what 
was it? 

Guess, dear reader! guess. 

“* His moustache ?” 

Just that same, as an Irishman would say. It 
was his moustache that had fallen upon the hand 
of Victorine. 

‘* Explain yourself.” 

Most willingly. Both the moustache and impe- 
rial were false! By some untoward accident the 
former had become lose and was rubbed off at the 
most unfortunate moment in the world. 

There was a scene, truly. Martin picked up 
from the carpet, where it had fallen, his moustache, 
and slipped it into his waist-coat pocket, and then 
sat calmly looking at the maiden, who had turned 
to gaze upon him from a distant part of the room 
in bewildered astonishment. Neither stirred again 
for nearly a minute. At length, a deep drawn 
sigh disturbed the profound stillness. Itcame from 
the bosom of Victorine. Martin had by this time 
recovered himself. He arose and moving across 
the floor, was once more by the maiden’s side. 
But she turned and glided quickly from the room. 
Left thus alone, he was not long in making up his 
mind to take French leave as quickly as possible. 

When Victorine reached her chamber, she closed 
the door after her, and throwing herself upon a bed 
gave way to a passionate burst of tears. The in- 
cident had deeply mortified her. She understood 
the entire meaning of the young man’s conduct, 
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for she well remembered the evening when she had 
danced with the moustache and imperial, and how 
she had treated Martin coldly from that time. 
She also remembered how much she had admired 
his foreign air and appearance, and how devoted 
he became to her immediately after his metamor- 
phosis. He had been trifling with her. This 
deeply wounded her pride, but the trifling, as she 
esteemed it, had gone too far, and this pained her 
heart. Spite of his false moustache and imperial—- 
spite of his evident attempt to ridicule her folly— 
she felt that she loved him, and this made her un- 
happy. 

Of course, Martin did not vent§re back to the 
house of Mr. Tarlton. The sudden flight of his 
lady-love, left him little room for hope. He, too, 
felt unhappy, for the “ young gipsy,” as he once 
called her, had made a very distinct impression 
upon his heart. His imperial shared the fate of his 
moustache. Neither of them were again allowed 
to disfigure his fine face. 

Two months passed without a meeting between 
this interesting young couple. Then they met ata 


: large party. The first glance Martin obtained of 
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Victorine’s face, made his heart bound with a strong 
throb. It was paler than he had ever seen it, and 
wore a look of painful abstraction. She had suf- 
fered. Their eyes met—his fell quickly to the 
floor, while her cheek became deeply flushed. For 
about half an hour the young man observed her 
closely from a distance ; during this time he fre- 
quently found her looking at him earnestly. He 
noted, also, that she declined every offer to dance 
even from young men who wore the face-ornaments 
she had so much admired. Martin was not so dull 
as to be unable to understand the meaning of what 
he saw, nor so little sensible to Victorine’s personal 
and other accomplishments as not to be particu- 
larly gratified. 

At length he made bold to throw himself in her 
way ; in fact, to take the chair by her side. Vic- 
torine blushed, but did not turn from him. In five 
minutes they were again at home with each other, 
and more truly at home than they had ever been. 
And better than that—in five weeks they were 
engaged, and in as many months married. 

Seme years have passed since then. No one 
who sees Mr. and Mrs. Martin would suspect for a 
moment that they had enacted the amusing little 
farce we heve described. They are older and 
wiser; and often laugh heartily to themselves over 
an affair that turned out much better than it might 
have done. Few wives are more devoted to their 
husbands and few mothers more attentive to their 
children than Mrs. Martin. She is domestic in 
her habits, yet social and interesting in company. 
Indeed, she has turned out a woman to be loved 
and admired. She can, however, hardly speak 
civilly toa man wearing a moustache or imperial! 
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ELLEN GRAY; OR, 


THE SCHOOL MISTRESS. 


BY JOSEPH BOUGHTON, AUTHOR OF FORT GRISWOLD, EDWARD MORLEY, ETC. 


Scenes of interest and of beauty are daily being 
shadowed forth in real life, very many of which 
fail of being enjoyed, or even noted, by the care- 
less or superficial observer. A sickly and morbid 
sentiment pervades a great number of minds, 
whose appetites for the unreal are so strong as to 
destroy all relish for the common and every day 
incidents which fill up the measure of human life— 
and yet that mind must be a wretched one indeed 
on which simple pleasures pall, and whose anti- 
dotes against ennui are made to consist of some 
wild and unnatural excitement, some high- wrought 
fiction, or some monstrosity, occurring in the 
world, to break the monotony of the wheels of 
time. Let such an individual cut loose at once the 
fetters which enslave his mind—let him go out into 
the world, and saunter amid the ‘sequestered 
vales” of private life, and watch and note the 
various incidents of joy and happiness which 
spring from homely occupations and simple plea- 
sures, and he will then learn what it is “ to live 
and to enjoy.” 

My friend, Ned Hanson, was a young gentle- 
man in independent circumstances. He had gra- 
duated at college and was both talented and well 
informed. Upon his return to his native village, he 
took up the study of the law—a profession in 
which it was predicted he could not fail of becoin- 
ing eminent. During his minority, however, he 
had acquired notions and tastes which were con- 
stantly rendering him miserable. Much of his 
reading had been of that stamp of fiction that 
spoke of heroes and nobles, of puissant statesmen, 
learned sages and wreath-crowned poets—of high- 
born ladies, lovely dames, angelic faces, fairy 
forms, and such other attributes as novelists are 
wont to ascribe to their characters. These, and 
the like, had become the attendants of his sleeping 
and waking dreams, and, while they excited him 
to emulation and admiration, the impossibility that 
seemed to exist in his case of ever reaching such 
excellence, frequently filled him with despair. 
Could he ever hope to wear the statesman’s gown, 
or the poet’s wreath, or the hero's garland? Ah, 
where could he expect even to find the female 
purity and excellence which had so long been the 
subjects of his day-dreams and his night lucubra- 
tions? These and kindred thoughts would fill him, 
at one hour, with enthusiastic aspirations, and at 
the next would plunge him into deep melancholy. 
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Ned was my constant companion in society, and 
it afforded me not a little amusement to watch his 
efforts at discovering among a numerous female 
acquaintance the divinity his mind had so long 
worshipped. It was some time before he made 
that discovery, but at length it was made, in the 
form, face and person of Miss Angelica Louisa 
M - Upon our return from an evening party, 
it was that Ned communicated to me his raptures 
at having at last found a maiden suited to his 
fancy. Long and eloquent were the strains in 
which he sounded her praises, and perceiving, at 
the end of his rigmarole, an incredulous smile 
upon my countenance, it only made him the more 
earnest and energetic, and he added, 

“ Remember what I say to you, Tom; she’s all 
soul, all feeling, all beauty, all intellect!” 

“Tl remember,” replied I. 

‘¢ Ah, Tom,” he continued, “it is really so. In- 
deed, I fear such excellence is never destined to 
become mine.” 

* Shall I remember that, too?” I asked. 

Ned turned upon his heel, with a backward 
look, that seemed to say, “ You're a heartless, 
trifling fellow, Tom, and I wont talk with you any 
more about it.” 

A few days afterward I saw him again, and 
found him more extravagant than ever in praise of 
his damsel. Matters had already proceeded some- 
what smoothly, too, it appeared. Ned had taken 
tea thrice at her father’s house, and the mother had 
already begun to exercise quite hospitable and al- 
most parental feelings toward him. 

“Have you popped the question yet, Ned?” I 
asked. 

“« No,” he answered, “ but I intend doing it the 
next time I call to see her—but, Tom, what ani- 
mal is going up the street?” he asked, casting a 
look out of the window. “By Jove!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘It’s Fred Peters, the New-York soap- 
lock dandy, who was kicked out of old Yale last 
year for hisrowdyism. Bah! his long bushy hair 
reminds one of the bison at the menagerie. Lord! 
what a swell he cuts with his cane and quizzing- 
glass! Where the deuce is he going? Heavens! 
if he hasn’t gone into Angelica’s house! What can 
the creature want there. He'll frighten her to 
death—he will—that’s a fact!” 

The winding up of Ned’s exclamations at the 
unwelcome sight he had just seen, set me into a 
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a roar of laughter, at which my friend was sorely 
nettled. He rose up in great indignation, and this 
time time audibly pronouncing me a heartless, 
grinning rascal, he left the room. Notwithstanding 
the little weaknesses of Ned which I have alluded 
to, he wasa fellow of rare sense and judgment 
upon most other points. He was neither a dandy 
in his dress, nor pedantic or affected in his conver- 
sation, but honestly held such things in sovereign 
contempt. 

After the lapse of a few days, Ned again made 
his appearance. This time he had the blues horri- 
bly—he looked and acted like a person ready “ to 
divide himself and go to buffets.” Without seem- 
ing to notice his melancholy and lackadaisical as- 
pect, I immediately rallied him about his suit. 

“ How goes your affair with Angelica?” I 
asked. 

* Don’t say a word about it, Tom,” he replied. 

“ Why! you’re not rejected, are you Ned ?” 

*“* No—deuced clear of putting myself in the 
way of beingrejected. But, I’d tell you all about 
it, Tom, if you didn’t laugh so infernally at every 
thing.” 

‘Go on, my dear fellow,” said I, assuming a 
look of serious concern, at the same time, not dar- 
ing to open my lips, lest a regular haw-haw would 
escape them. 

“ Well, then,” continued Ned, “‘ you see I called 
upon her the very night that Fred Peters came to 
town, and who did I find there but that puppy 
himself, conversing with Angelica, in his affected 
lisp, and exhibiting his usual foppishness and swag- 
ger; and, would you believe it? Don’t laugh 
Tom! So far from being frightened to death, as I 
predicted, or even annoyed, she seemed quite flat- 
tered with his attentions. I called again the next 
evening. She was alone, and, as usual, al! ani- 
mation and smiles. Now, thought I, she’s herself 
again, and now is the time to approach the delicate 
topic. So, I talked all kinds of sentiment to her— 
bestowed pathetic remarks upon society, refine- 
ment, love, domestic happiness, and all that sort of 
things—when, in the midst of my most eloquent 
and touching expatiations, she interrupted me, 
with— 

“Have you seen Mr. Peters, to-day? Isn’t he 
a delightful gentleman’? So handsome, and so 
agreeable! I do wish, Edward, that you would 
pattern after him, in the tone of your voice and 
the cut of your hair - 

“ There! you’re at it again—blast you, Tom !” 
exclaimed Ned, as the pent-up laugh of mine no 
longer restrainable, burst forth, loud and hearty, in 
interruption of his story. 

** And so, like a sensible fellow,” said I, “ you 
cut stick and run, saying with Shakespeare, < all 
my fond love I blow to the d——l.’? That’s not 
it, literally—but if not the poetry, it’s the truth, eh, 
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Ned? But, come, come—let’s into the woods for a 
ramble. Bring on your gun—-and, possibly, we’ll 
scarce up both game and sport—what say you?” 

“Til go, Tom,” replied Ned, ‘anything to 
drive away these awful blues.” 

Our hunting accoutrements were all soon in 
readiness, and together we set out for the day’s 
sport, steering for the forest, which we entered 
about three miles from the village. And a rare 
day indeed we had of it, it being the season when 
small game of every sort was abundant. Crack, 
crack, crack, went our merry pieces, and at every 
shot, either the squirrel fell from his bough or the 
woodcock and partridge came fluttering to the 
ground. So great was the slaughter we had made, 
and so intense the excitement of Dunia, that it 
was not until we found our game-bags full and the 
sun fast going down, that we ceased our carnage 
and bethought ourselves of returning. Emerging 
then from the woods into a road that ran by the 
side of a sparkling and transparent brook through 
a most beautiful valley, the richly cultivated farms, 
and the neat though humble dwelling of the farm- 
ers, burst upon ourview. Onward we walked, 
passing a little school-house, out of which a num- 
ber of merry children came bounding on their way 
homeward. As we passed or met any of them, 
Ned, who had never before witnessed the like, was 
both pleased and astonished to see the lads doff 
their straw hats and make their bows, and the little 
girls to drop their graceful courtseys. 

“Tsay, Tom,” he exclaimed, “‘ isn’t this strange ? 
The bows and courtseys of these pretty children 
would put to the blush any drawing-room per- 
formance 1 ever saw. How easy, natural and 
pretty they are! Who can the teacher of these 
young ideas be, Tom?” 

‘“* If I mistake not,” I answered, “ it is yonder 
graceful-looking girl, who has just turned up that 
lane ahead of us.” 

“What! That lass with the sun-bonnet—that 
the teacher? Egad! I’d give a trifle to see her 
face.” 

“You shall be gratified, Ned,” I replied. 
‘** Hallo, Farmer Gray, how do you do?” hallooed 
I, addressing a person in an adjoining field, with a 
low-crowned hat and tow frock on. 

** Ah, how d’ye do, how d’ye do?” exclaimed 
Gray, as he dropped his hoe and came hurrying 
up tous. “ What's the news in town? Have you 
been a hunting? Ah, I see, bags full. 1am glad 
to see you—wont you stop and stay the night? 
You look tired ; your young friend there, particu- 
larly.” 

With the utmost pleasure, we at once accepted 
the hospitable invitation of Gray, who immediately 
led the way to his house. It was constructed of 
hewn logs, beautifully situated upon a little emi- 
nence, in the midst of verdure, and gracefully 
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overhung with festoons of the wood-bine and the 
wild grape. Ushering us into a square-room, 
Gray introduced us to his wife and daughter—in 
the person of the latter of whom Ned was not slow 
in recognising the little school-mistress. The car- 
nation was a little heightened upon the white 
round cheek of the beautiful and bashful Ellen 
Gray, as she gave her hand to us on our introduc- 
tion. This done, she skipped away with the light- 
ness of a fawn to assist her mother in the prepara- 
tion of our supper. 

We had handed over our game-bags to Gray, 
telling him to make free with their contents. 
Within an hour’s time, the large, white linen 
spread was put upon the table, and soon after, a 
whole troop of partridges and woodcock, some 
swimming in gravy, some reeking from the grid- 
iron, and others differently dressed came smoking 
hot upon their respective dishes. Following these, 
came green corn, early potatoes, cucumbers, 
bouncing radishes, and divers other specimens of 


the vegetable creation ; then came the fresh, golden ‘ 


aromatic butter and cheese ; then the warm muf- 


fins, accompanied by hot coffee, home-brewed ale, 


and black-berries and cream. Seated around this 


bountiful provision, were farmer Gray, his wife, | 


Ellen, her two young brothers, Ned and myself. 
And now the father bending his head implored 
the usual blessing, when, with appetites sharpened 
by our day’s toil, did Ned and myself do extensive 
justice to those savory viands. Never do I remem- 


ber to have enjoyed a meal with greater relish, or | 


to have possessed a greater flow of spirits when it 
was over. As for Ned, he had become a changed 
man. He seemed, at last, to have found the true 
poetry of life in the rich feast before him, and more 
particularly in the soft blue of Ellen’s eyes. 

The meal being over, the short evening passed 
away in pleasant and animated conversation. 
Farmer Gray was a man of sterling good sense, 
and as the conversation embraced political and 
financial as well as agricultural topics, both Ned 
and myself were surprised as well as instructed by 
the sound knowledge, good judgment, and correct- 
ness of sentiment, with which his talk abounded. 
He possessed, also, a most cheerful temper, which 
told upon his smooth, unwrinkled forehead and 
ruddy face, (although he was probably sixty years 
of age,) and in the total absence of gray hairs. 
Hiis sense of the ludicrous, too, was particularly 
keen, and frequently manifested itself in repeated 
bursts of hearty laughter when any mirthful sub- 
jeet was on the tapis. 

While I was thus engaged with farmer Gray, 
Ned, it appeared, had found ‘ metal more attract- 
ive,’ and was ‘coming the agreeable’ quite exten- 
sively with the pretty Ellen. He examined her 
little library as she stood by his side, and I could 
see him frequently cast an approving look upon her 
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as he turned over the title pages to the volumes, a 
compliment which she repaid by the sweetest 
smiles and blushes. Ned also perpetrated some 
original stanzas in heralbum, and stood convicted 
of many other little attentions and gallantries, too 
numerous, as advertisers say, “to mention in the 
handbill.” 

But the most interesting and holy moment of 
that evening was when just before returning to 
rest the excellent family of Gray were assembled 
for their evening devotions. The rich and clear 
tones with which Ellen read the chapter from the 
Sacred Book, and the sylph-like grace with which 
she knelt, bending her beautiful head, whose au- 
burn tresses floated around her neck of snow, all 
formed a real and living picture, whose beauty can 
never be effaced from my recollection. How it 
affected Ned one may judge when I assure him 
that the tears were actually standing in his eyes, 
when the family rose from their knees. 

We rose the next morning with the sun, and 
found that the entire household had been up and 
stirring since the dawn. A comfortable break- 
fast awaited us in the parlour, after partaking of 
which, with a thousand thanks to the family for 
their excellent hospitality, we took our leave. I 
must not forget, however, to mention that Ned 
previous to breakfasting, had taken a short morn- 
ing walk with Ellen and her young brothers, and 
had bestowed upon the latter divers little presents. 
As he took Ellen’s hand I could perceive that he 
left her with symptoms of actual regret, and that 
there was unusual tenderness in his tone as he ut- 
tered his good-bye. 

Ned had but a single subject of conversation on 
our way homeward. 

“*Why, Tom,” said he, “ isn’t it really astonish- 
ing? That sweet girl possesses more soul and true 
refinement than our whole village can boast. She’s 
well educated, too. I found, by conversing with 
her, that she was proficient, and really so, in all 
the higher practical branches of education. Her 
library is a beautiful little sanctum. There I found 
four neat. little geographical and astronomical 
globes and all the standard books of our schools, 
There were histories, biographies and travels, and 
the only works of a lighter nature that I saw, 
were those of Irving and Goldsmith, a few volumes 
of Walter Scott, and some of the standard poetry 
She is passionately devoted to her little school, and 
I know those pretty scholars of hers must be de- 
voted to her. What a fine old man is her father, 
and what a tidy, lady-iike woman is her mother. 
But Ellen—egad! isn’t she beautiful?” Do you 
know, Tom, that our falling in with this happy 
family—their kind hospitality, the bluff and frank 
intelligence of Gray, the suavity of the matron, 
the merry-heartedness of those little boys, the pret- 
tiness and good sense of Ellen, and the piety of 
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them all, has actually made me a better and a hap- 
pier man?” 

And thus he went rattling on, sounding their 
praises until he reached home. 

Ned had now in truth become a metamorphosed 
person. He was the most cheerful dog alive when- 
ever I met him afterward. A year had elapsed 
since our hunting adventure, when one day he en- 
tered my room, bringing with him a billet of invi- 
tation to his wedding. 

“So, Ned,” I remarked, “then it is true you are 
going to marry the pretty school-mistress ? ” 

“ Yes, Tom—and, hang you, don’t you laugh— 
I've thrown my law-books to the dogs, and pur- 
chased me a farm.” 

«“ Whe-e-ew !” 

“ Yes,” continued Ned, “ good bye to the law— 
to the hopes of becoming the statesman, the ora- 
tor and the judge! Good bye to all those fantastic 
dreams of my young ambition! I’ve changed my 
mind on those subjects, Tom, and am content with 
the prospect of a quiet, happy home, ‘in the green 
fields away.’ ” 

** God bless you, Ned!” I exclaimed, grasping 
his hand, without feeling the least inclined to exhi- 
bit the laugh which he so much dreaded—* your 
choice both of a wife and of an occupation meets 
with my entire approval.” 

A few days afterward I saw my friend lead the 
blushing Ellen Gray to the marriage altar, amid 
the smiles and congratulations of a cheerful group 
of acquaintances and friends. And I took my 
leave of Ned and his bride, convinced that they 
were mutually happy in each other and that they 
deserved to be so. 

Two years had elapsed, when as I was one day 
hurrying through the street to my place of business, 
I was startled by the salutation of a man, in cor- 
duroy pantaloons, fustian coat and hob-nail shoes, 
perched on a load of hay, who exclaimed— 
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“Tom! How are you?” 

It were quite needless to say, that I knew the 
voice, and immediately recognised in the hale figure 
before me, ‘ mine ancient friend,’ the veritable Ned 
Hanson ! 

“ Ah, Ned! Is it you? How do you do?” said 
I, heartily shaking his sun-burnt hand, as he leaped 
to the ground. 

“Still well and happy, Tom,” replied Ned. 
“ T’'ve a beautiful farm and the finest horses in the 
country. I work some, but then I live like a 
prince. What will you give for this load of hay? 
Such cattle and pigs as I raise would make your 
eyes water. Better still—I’m the father of two as 
plump little boys as you ever clapped eyes on. 
Come up and see us, won’t you? Ellen sends you 
her respects. Do you want a few cords of hickory 
wood? Egad! Tom, they’ve made me Justice of 
the Peace in our town—and I'm talked of for the 
Assembly. I won't run, though. Catch me away 
from the farm, and the horses, and the pigs, and 
the boys and Ellen—I’ll risk it! Who's that, 
Tom?” Hang me, if it isn’t my quondam sweet- 
heart, Angelica! Still single, eh? Would have 
married Fred Peters, if he hadn’t committed 
forgery and sloped for Texas—so I have under- 
stood.” 

‘For shame, Ned!” I exclaimed, “ to speak se 
lightly of a girl whom you particularly requested 
me to remember, was ‘all soul, all feeling, all 
beauty, all intellect.’ ” 

** Shut up, Tom! I never said so.” 

‘¢ Ah, Ned—‘ such excellence was never destined 
to become yours,’” I added, laughing. 

“« There’s that infernal laugh of yours again, as 
natural as ever,” said Ned, looking particularly 
foolish. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” roared I again, dodging a blow 
playfully aimed at me by Ned with his black 
leather whip-stock. 
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TO MY 


MOTHER. 





BY FRANCIS S OSGOOD. 





Sweet mother! You fear while no longer you guide me, 
The past will be lost in the present’s gay show, 

But, ah! whether joy or misfortune betide me, 
I love you too dearly your love to forego! 


I would not for all that the future can bring me, 
Forget the dear hours when I sat at your feet, 

The song that was sure of approval to sing thee, 
The look that was always so loving to meet. 


When I flew to your smile with each joyous emotion, 
But hid from your heart every sorrow | knew ; 
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Oh! wayward, perchance, was my childish devotion, 
But it ne’er for a moment was cold or untrue. 


And still when the wild wing of wo darkens o'er me, 
Iam grateful its shadow extends not to thee, 

While if praise thrill my heart or if joy smile before me, 
I sigh “ could she know it how glad she would be!” 


Sweet mother! too fondly, your darling, you cherished, 
For me to forget you wherever I go! 

Ah, no! not till memory’s power has perished ! 
I love you too dearly to turn from you so. 
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THE PALACE 


Nore.—The authenticity of some part of the legend may be questioned, but most assuredly all traces 


OF SHEDAD. 


of the palace of Shedad have long disappeared from the face of the earth. F. C. 


Tue palace is finished with splendor and power— 
The monarch has ordered a festival hour; 

And sweet flowers are flinging their perfume around, 
And music is breathing its love-waking sound— 

And bright lamps are casting their radiance clear, 
While fair forms are flitting and gay hearts are near. 
All smiles are as joyous—all hearts are as bright, 

As the breath of the spring—the stars of the night. 
Rich viands are tasted, the goblets drained deep, 
Unthought of is trouble, uncared for is sleep. 

Bright jewels are flashing ’mid dark raven hair, 

The fair pearl is gracing a forehead more fair, 

The proud plumes are waving, the cymeters ring, 
The lovely and noble have thronged round their king, 
And proudly that monarch is glancing around, 

Nor cause of regret or resentment is found, 

Till "mid the gay throng a stern figure is seen ; 

The laughter is hushed where his footsteps have been ! 
Less gloomy the shadow his dark garments cast, 


Than the silence which falls where that stern form has past, 


The prophet of evil. Still breathing of doom, 
He comes, ever bringing a thought of the tomb! 
A blight on each heart, and acloud on each brow, 
Has dimmed all the the light of the festival now ! 
In anger and pride, the stern monarch has laid 
His hand on the bilt of his glittering blade ; 

But there past not a change o'er the seer’s lofty brow, 
He proffered no prayer—he uttered no vow! 

The heart of the monarch grew languid and chill, 
As in silence he gazed on the prophet of ill; 

’Till forcing a smile his own terror to hide, 

Gaily aloud to the santon he cried : 


‘“* And comest thou, pale dervish, and comest thou to bring, 
Again thy reproaches and threats to thy king ? 

Thy words will not fall on a credulous ear, 

Nor thy visions awaken our faith or our fear. 
Unheard is the thunder— untroubled the sky— 
Though daily thy voice told destruction was nigh. 
My halls are completed, my palace is built, 

Though stern be my pride, though dark be my guilt. 
Gaze then, thou false prophet of evil, around, 

And say where the omen of sorrow is found ? 

My soldiers are fearless, my turrets are high, 

Then how can destruction and death be so nigh ? 

I dread not a foe, and [ dream not of ill, 

While my slaves are around meeach wish to fulfil ; 
And beauty is near me so rodiant and bright, 

As the fair forms that dazzle my senses to-night!” 
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“ Though strong be thy walls, and thy turrets, proud king, 
I see the dark shadow of Azrael’s wing! 

He mocks at thy battlements, sweeps by thy band, 
Though each cymeter gleam in a trust-worthy hand. 
Though thy maidens are fair, and thy nobles are brave, 
Their beauty and valor are doomed to the grave. 

Unseen by thine eye is the angel of death— 

Unfelt on thy brow is his cold, icy breath; 

Yet thy doom shall be sealed ere the morning's glad hour, 
And silent and lone shall be turret and tower !” 


The sunlight is gleaming on Persia’s fair land, 
The breezes of morning its myrtles have fanned ; 
To Allah the Musselman bendeth to pray— 

The Gheber adoreth the bright god of day ; 

But where is the palace whose domes rose on high, 
In splendor and beauty neath Asia’s blue sky ? 
And where are the bowers ’mid whose roses were heard, 
The silvery music of many a bird ? 

In vain do they seek for the once blooming spot ; 
The eye of the peasant beholdeth it not ; 

The footsteps of mortal may wander no more 
’Mid the hallsand the gardens so lovely of yore; 
And sadder—far sadder—in vain do they weep 
For the lost ones, who ne'er shall awake from their sleep ! 
The sister is rending her dark raven hair, 

For the brother who perished so fearfully there ; 
The mother is longing once more to behold 

The son she was wont in her arms to enfold ; 

And the father is watching the fair child to see, 
Who had gladdened his heart from her infancy. 
But vain are their wishes, and vain their despair— 
No loved one is given to vow, orto prayer! 

And never more granted to human sight, 

Were those gorgeous halls and bowers of light, 
Save once, when ages away had rolled, 

(Thus by our sires is the 'egend told ;) 

The palace gleamed in the moon's pale ray, 

As fair as it shone on that festive day, 

But nought was heard in the marble hall, 

Save the murmur of the waterfall ; 

And no sound was breathed ’mid those bowers so fair 
Save the bulbul's note on the silent air. 

The wanderer who paused that spot to view, 

Felt a sudden chill, as he nearer drew, 

Terror and gloom were around him spread, 

By a fearful thoughts of the untombed dead ; 

And he sank as he reached that palace lone, 
Lifeless and cold, on the marble stone! 
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MARRYING IN HASTE TO REPENT AT LEISURE. 


BY F. E. Fy AUTHOR OF THE PRIZE STORY, *‘ MARRYING FOR MONEY.” 


“Oh whistle and I'll come to you, my lad, 
Though father and mother and a’ should go mad. 


Oh whistle,”’ &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
“‘ Nay my child,” urged Mrs. Bronson, “ this is a 
plan I never can consent to. That Dr. Allenham 
should think of carrying you to a new place with- 
out funds or friends to commence a life, the cares 
and privations of which you have no conception, 
is perfect madness. I wonder he should even 
propose it. The thing is out of the question,” 
continued Mrs. Bronson, in a tone of mingled in- 
dignation and anxiety. “I will hear no more 
about it.” 

** But mother,” replied the daughter, “‘ in justice 
to Dr. Allenham you must listen to what I have 
to say. You know yourself how slow and uncer- 
tain is the success of a young physician in a large 
city like this, unsustained by either influential 
family connexions or fortune. In fact it is almost 
hopeless. Ina new place his talents and educa- 
tion will be sufficient of themselves to place him 
at once in affluence, and at the end of a few years 
when he has gained a degree of reputation and 
experience he could not hope to acquire under the 
most favorable circumstances in double the time 
in a city, we will return here to commence life 
under very different auspices from those which it 
now presents to us.” ‘The tone of enthusiasm in 
which this was uttered failed to kindie a corres- 
ponding feeling in the breast of the anxious mother, 
who replied— 

““T am well aware of all a young man has to 
contend with who has his profession alone to de- 
pend upon. But still I think that a large and 
wealthy community like this is that which best 
repays the exertion of talent and industry—and at 
any rate [ cannot consent to your incurring the 
toils and privations that must be your fate if Dr. 
Allenham carries out this present plan of his.” 

“‘T bring Dr. Allenham no fortune,” answered 
Miss Bronson, ‘‘ and have consequently no right to 
ask him to sacrifice his prospects and plans to my 
feelings ; and were it even otherwise, it is a re- 
sponsibility I dare not assume.” 

“ Then be it so,” replied Mrs. Bronson. ‘ Let 
Dr. Allenham go, but let him go alone. Should 
he be disappointed in his expectations there is no 
great evil incurred, and should he succeed he can 
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return for you. I will then no longer oppose your 
wishes. It is only postponing your marriage a 
year or so.” ‘ 


Miss Bronson looked up without speaking for 


a moment as if this last proposition of her mother’s 
rather exceeded anything she had yet said. Had 
she yielded to her first impulse she would have 
exclaimed against the cruelty of the separation and 
the unkindness of banishing Dr. Allenham to a 
home uncheered by friend or wife, had she not felt 
at the same instant that any argument based upon 
his happiness and comfort would fall instantly to 
the ground—for to tell the truth the lover was no 
favorite with his mother-in-law elect, and Cornelia 
knew it. She therefore struggled with her feelings 
for a moment before she answered, which she did 
presently in a voice of forced calmness. 

‘Fail of course he would under such circum- 
stances. Who ever heard of a young unmarried 
physician succeeding ?” 

‘ And are you then to marry him,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Bronson, with considerable bitterness, “‘ that 
he may not be objected to as a single man?” 

** Mother,” said Cornelia, now much moved, 
‘you know my happiness is bound up in Dr. 
Allenham, and that on me now turns perhaps all 
his future prospects. If I refuse to accompany 
him, of course he yields his plan, as I know no 
earthly consideration would make him consent to 
undergo so indefinite a separation. It is a sacri- 
fice I will not ask, a responsibility I dare not as- 
sume. What are the cares and privations you 
talk of. I never have been accustomed to wealth, 
and I care not for society.” 

“Cornelia,” said her mother, impatiently, ‘‘ you 
talk like a child. Although your father is not rich, 
he has been enabled to give his family every com- 
fort. You have never known a serious privation, 
and if you think you care not for society, the time 
may come when you will yearn to see your mother 
and sisters and know in what society truly con- 
sists.” 

“ Some sacrifices, of course, I expect to make,” 
replied Cornelia, somewhat touched ; “and as I 
undertake them voluntarily and with my eyes 
open, I shall submit to them cheerfully,” and “oh, 
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would to heaven I was only off,’ she thought to ; “ If Ido not, Lizzy, you will be the first to draw 


herself, “‘and nothing can exceed all this.” 
When was a steady resolution bent upon having 
its own way ever successfully combatted? Dr. Allen- 
ham made up his mind to win his bride if he could, 
and the opposition of her family did not tend to 
weaken that resolution. They had disliked the 
engagement from the beginning, and a man sel- 
dom forgives those who have wounded both his 
love and his self-love at the same time. Pride, 
love, temper, spite, all combined to make him 
glory in the power he had gained over Cornelia 
and to triumph over their opposition with haughty 
pleasure. She looked up with admiration to what 
she called his firmness of character, and he delight- 
ed in her disinterested romance, while her friends 
were as indignant with his selfish pertinacity of 
purpose, and vexed by her girlish thoughtlessness as 
friends can well be on such occasions. But, as is 
usual, the young people carried the day. Opposi- 
tion only served to embitter the feelings which had 
never been cordial, and to weaken and chill the 
affection that had hitherto been unbroken. ‘The 
desire to get away from her own family was be- 
coming the strongest wish to Cornelia’s heart ; the 
determination to have his own way in spite of them 
all had long reigned paramount in Dr. ANlenham’s 
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breast, and an angry feeling that they would both ~ 
be well punished for their obstinacy was becoming | 
that of her family, when Mrs. Bronson, in the < 
calm and solitude of a sleepless night with bitter ; 
tears, came to the conclusion that the marriage < 
would take place, and that the present course of > 


conduct pursued by both parties was only sowing 


seeds that might spring up in added unhappiness > 


to her daughter's future fate let what might be . 


reserved for her lot, and that it was certainly turn- 
ing into bitterness the last days of her residence 
under her father’s roof. A family council was 
consequently held the next morning, in which the 
mother’s views were laid open, and to which, after 
many gentle epithets heaped upon Dr. Allenham, 
the father, brother and sisters agreed. 

‘‘ There seems to be no help for it, 1 suppose,” 
said John Bronson, “ but I do hate to let that 
Allenham get the better of us all in this way. 
Cornelia’s infatuation is unaccountable, for a more 
conceited, pragmatical, hateful ”—- 

‘** My dear son,” interrupted his mother, “ as he 
is to be your sister’s husband, try and forget such 
feelings. Treat him with as much cordiality as 
you can. Let poor Cornelia’s last days at home 
be as cheerful and pleasant as we can make them.” 

“Twill be civil to him,” replied John, coolly. 
“But there is no use in trying to be cordial, for 
that I cannot be. However, as it is to be, best 
‘ bury the hatchet.’” 

‘* And so deep that the handle won't peep out, 
if you can, John,” said Lizzy, laughing. 
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it out,” answered John, in the same spirit. “I 
wonder whether he will get any practice,” he con- 
tinued, more gravely. 

“ Not if others feel as I do,” answered Kate. “ I 
must be very ill, indeed, before I want his advice. 
Death, or Dr. Allenham, I don’t know which 
would be the most palatable.” 

“ Nay, Kate,” answered John, laughing, “I 
don’t know that you would be sale in Allenham’s 
hands. The temptation to pay off for some of 
your retorts would be very strong, I think.” 

“Come come, children, don’t talk so,” said 
Mrs. Bronson. ‘I will ask him to dinner to- 
morrow, so treat him as well as you can. Let 
us make the best of it. I will go now and talk to 
Cornelia.” 

The consent so unexpectedly given was received 
with rapture by Cornelia, and not ungraciously by 
Dr. Allenham. Preparations now went forward 
for the marriage, and in the bustle and excitement 
of the time Cornelia seemed to forget that her 
family had ever been opposed to her wishes at all, 
and in the fullness of her happiness she talked of 
Dr. Allenham and the future as if everybody 
around her must sympathise in her joyful views 
and feelings. 

‘*] declare,” said Lizzy to Kate, ‘ one would 
think, to hear Cornelia talk, that she was going to 
marry Sir Astley Cooper. It is as much as my 
patience can bear.” 

‘* Your impatience, you mean,” replied Kate, 
smiling. “1 could both laugh and cry sometimes 
to hear her dwell upon his talents with such calm 
confidence as if she were talking of facts of which 
there is no question. Now the man is weil enough 
but nothing uncommon. I wonder if anything 
could ever make me so much in love.” 

“ Not with such a man, I think,” said Lizzy. 
‘Ifa misfortune of the kind ever befalls me, let 
me be married at once, I pray you, and not stay 
to make myself ridiculous among you al!. Did 
you not admire my civility last evening, when he 
was boring us with that long story about—heaven 
knows what. I swallowed one or two witticisms 
at the risk of choking, I assure you, for the tempta- 
tion to cut him short was almost irresistible. He 
is a bit of a proser when he does talk, that is 
certain.” 

“T will forgive his being prosy if he does not 
turn out bad tempered,” said Kate, “ which I much 
fear.” 

** Poor, and prosy, and hateful! Augh!” said 
Lizzy, “ what a concatenation of disagreeables. 
However there is no use in talking about him. 
Help me make out this list for Cornelia, will you?” 

But a wedding is a wedding, whether the groom 
is liked or not ; and bridal finery soon occupied the 
attention of the young sisters to the exclusion of 
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the less agreeable traits of their future brother-in- 
law. Cornelia was glowing with love and im- 
portance as preparations thickened about her, and 
even Dr. Allenham was as pleased as his dignity 
would permit with the flurry and ferment his ap- 
proaching marriage had thrown the whole family 
into, and so matters went on pretty smoothly, and 
the day at last arrived. 

The bride looked her loveliest, as brides always 
do, and if she blushed and trembled and shed a few 
tears under her white veil, it was without any con- 
sciousness that those wept by her mother and sis- 
ters, or the agitation of her father and brother was 
more than is usually called forth by such occa- 
sions. 

A few weeks were to be passed with her family 
previous to her departure for her new home, and 
surrounded by the comforts and elegancies of a 
new trousseau, and treated with the attentions 
usually showered upon a young. bride, her time 
fully occupied by the little fetés that even the 
poorest connexion will make an effort to bestow at 
such times, an object of interest and the centre of 
attraction, Cornelia felt that there was no happiness 
like that which springs from a marriage of disinte- 
rested affection, and smiled if she happened to 
remember at all the sacrifices and privations her 
mother had talked of as following her marriage. 
A few short weeks of unclouded happiness and 
Cornelia bid her family farewell. 

There were tears shed on both sides, but the 
bitterness of the parting was with those who enter- 
tained doubts as to the future, who could see clouds 
and darkness in the distance. For Cornelia, 
Allenham was at her side and sunshine was around 
her, and if the future was not as destitute as it 
could be wished, its outlines were not darkened, 
only softened and veiled in the shadowy mist of a 
bright Indian summer. 


CHAPTER II. 

The worst of Prince Giovanni, as. his bride 

Too quickly found, was an ill-tempered pride, 

He kept no reckoning with his sweets and sours; 

He'd hold a sullen countenance for hours, 

And then, if pleased to cheer himself a space, 

Look for the immediate rapture in your face, 

And wonder that a cloud could still be there, 

How small soever, when his own was fair. 

Rimini. 
A few lines received from Mrs. Allenham, shortly 

after her departure, were characterised by the same 
tone of happy excitement that had marked her 
general manner and conversation ever since her 
marriage had been determined on. She spoke 
with delight of the beautiful country they were 
travelling through, with enthusiasm of her husband, 
with pleasure of everything she met and everybody 
she encountered. 
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“‘T only hope it may last,” said Mrs. Bronson, 
as she folded the letter. ‘I both long and dread 
to hear from her after she reaches her home. It is 
one thing to travel through a new country, another 
to settle in a new place.” 

‘If she likes Allenham,” said Kate, “ she may 
like anything else.” 

‘* Of course,” said Mrs. Bronson, “ her affection 
for her husband must be the great principle that 
throws a charm over all that surrounds her. If 
he only merits it, I will be reconciled to the rest.” 

The next letter did not arrive quite as soon as it 
was impatiently looked for. When it came, how- 
ever, it gave perfect satisfaction. Cornelia de- 
scribed herself as settled in a little cottage, over the 
porch of which was trained a wild honeysuckle— 
that she had quite a garden attached to her house, 
in which Dr. Allenham would employ his leisure 
time in raising fruits and vegetables, while to 
embellish her new home by transplanting some of 
the beautiful wild flowers that abounded in the 
country around would be a great occupation and 
amusement to her—that many of her neighbors 
had called on them and showed them every kind- 
ness and hospitality that could possibly be expected. 
The place was very new, and a great deal of course 
to be done, but it was represented as growing and 
prosperous, and every one spoke of Dr. Allenham’s 
success as undoubted. The rides around were 
beautiful, &c., and that she had been too busy un- 
packing and arranging to write immediately. 

Mrs. Bronson drew a long breath as she finished 
the letter, and said, ‘“‘ Now I feel easy. I dreaded 
lest Cornelia might be disappointed on her arrival 
at S., and there is nothing that strikes such a chill 
to the heart as the first sight of one’s home when 
it falls short of one’s expectations. But she seems 
perfectly happy.” 

The letter was read by each member of the 
family with not less satisfaction, and every one 
agreed that “ Cornelia seemed perfectly happy,” 
and they felt, in consequence, more amiably dis- 
posed toward Dr. Allenham than they had since 
he first proposed to Cornelia. 

When Mrs. Allenham sat down to write the 
letter that had caused such general satisfaction, 
her chief consolation was that none of the family 
could see the home she was about to describe to 
them. The dwelling that she had dignified by the 
name of cottage was what in older settlements she 
would have termed a shanty, and the honeysuckle, 
of which she had made such honorable mention, 
had scarce at first attracted her notice amid the 
brambles and thorns that surrounded it. The gar- 
den was a bit of waste land that as yet only pro- 
duced a plentiful crop of stones, hedged in by an 
apology of a fence scarce sufficient to keep out the 
cattle. 

*T was true that the country was fine and the 
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drives beautiful, but as Dr. Allenham did not keep 
a horse nor expect to at present, the surrounding 
charms of the landscape were nearly as available 
to her friends at home as to herself. In fact, could 
they have seen her within the first half hour after 
her arrival, as she stood alone, (her husband having 
gone to see after their efiecis,) in about as desolate 
and forlorn a habitation as it was perhaps ever the 
fate of a lady to take possession of, could they have 
seen her then as she looked about her—chilled 
and shocked by the reality of what she had so 
vaguely dreamed, and as she sat with her face 
covered by her hands, giving way to a passionate 
burst of tears—could they have seen her then, we 
say, their worst anticipations would have been 
realized. The kindness of their new neighbors 
was the only part of the picture that was not so 
exaggerated as to convey an impression of anything 
but the truth. But the kindness of strangers could 
not supply the abundance of home, the convenience 
of attendants, the want, in fact, of every comfort 
that she had hitherto been accustomed to, nor was 
it until after she had unpacked and arranged the 
few articles of furniture she had brought with her, 
and communed with her own spirit and taken her 
first lesson in the realities of life, that she could 
bring herseif to sit down and write to her family ; 
and when she had finished and cast a rapid glance 
over what she had written, she siniled as she brush- 
ed away her tears to see how dexterously she had 
concealed the reality in telling the truth. 

Allenham had not been less shocked than herself 
at the aspect of things around them, and had it not 
been for the want of means as well as pride forbid, 
would have been very much tempted to retrace his 
journey with even more promptitude than he had 
undertaken it. 

Cornelia and himself looked at each other with- 
out daring to give utterance to the disappointment 
that lay heavy at their hearts; and she felt with 
woman’s intuition that with her fortitude now lay 
their only probable chance for future happiness. 
So she talked of the capabilities of the place, and 
the vegetables and the flowers which were to 
transform it—not to the paradise she had spoken 
of in her letter—but to something more habitable, 
with a cheerfulness she did not feel and a confidence 
she failed to inspire. What the sweetness of affec- 
tion and the eflorts of a noble spirit could not effect, 
however, the flattery of strangers accomplished. 

As 4 stranger, a gentleman and a man of edu- 
cation, Dr. Allenham was received with the warm- 
est cordiality by the small society among whom 
such a settler is received as a godsend, and his spirits 
were raised, his hopes flattered and his temper 
soothed, and Cornelia could in truth soon write 
that Dr. Allenham was promised the best practice 
of the place, as there were but one or two county 
physicians there, who, they were told, were with- 
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out any pretension to the scientific acquirements 
of Dr. Allenham. 

For a few months Dr. Allenham continued 
pleased and excited by the novelty of his situation 
and the attentions he received. Practice flowed 
in upon him, and Cornelia truly thought that the 
visions she had formed were in a fair way to be 
fulfilled. ‘The privations and cares, it is true, that 
her mother had predicted fell to her lot, but she 
bore them all not only with patience but with 
cheerfulness, for hope was at her heart ; Dr. Allen- 
ham was happy and sanguine, and therefore she 
looked upon the trials of the present as but transi- 
tory. 

With the novelty, however, wore off the zest 
and excitement of his new mode of life, and Dr. 
Allenham became discontented and repining. ‘ A 
man gains nothing, not even experience in so small 
a place,” he would say. 
fever and ague, varied by an occasional intermit- 
tent—any country practitioner is equal to mana- 
ging these.” 


“There is nothing but 


And growing dissatisfied, he soon 
became unpopular, as nothing gives such dire of- 
fence in a small county town as being discontented. 
It argues a secret feeling of superiority which is 
never forgiven, and being unpopular, his native 
unamiability, which the excitement of his marriage 
and the changes consequent thereon had for the 
time smothered, broke forth in the arrogance and 
haughty bearing that were natural to him. Find- 
ing that he could not dictate to every one around 
him, and that his opinions were not looked upon 
as law and facts, he began to hold everybody in 
supreme contempt. In no profession isa kind and 
popular manner so important as in that of a pby- 
sician. It ranks next only to ability and will even 
often supply the place of that. Now Dr. Allen- 
ham over estimated his abilities as much as his 
wife. He was, as his fair sister-in-law said, ** well 
enough, but nothing uncommon,” and the good peo- 
ple of S. soon came to the same conclusion, with 


the added remark, “‘ that he need not give himself 


such airs, for Drs. A. and B. understood themselves 
full as well as he ;” besides which Dr. Allenham 
was pronounced “a devilish disagreeable fellow,” 
and was now losing his practice with more rapidity 
than he had gained it. 

Cornelia saw with dismay the change coming 
over their affairs and did her best to counteract the 
efiects of her husband's unpopular manner by re- 
doubling in the courtesy and kindness of her own, 
and made use of every argument and effort in her 
power to cheer and sweeten his sullen temper and 
induce him to soften the asperity of his generul 
bearing. 
ty! 
and cringe !” 


But no—* He would not court populari- 
He would starve first befure he would flatter 


manly dignity and high-toned independence, gave 
his poor wife every prospect not only of his starva- 
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tion but that of herself and child, for a child was 
now added to her cares and anxieties, and starve 
must certainly he would, and it was perhaps as 
good a fate as he merited, had it not been for the 
interest excited in the kind hearted little commu- 
nity for his unoffending child and lovely wife. For 
her sake many retained him as their physician who 
would otherwise have broken with him at once, 
and thus what he was too proud to gain by a popu- 
lar and gentlemanly conduct was granted him by 
charity. In spite of all Cornelia’s efforts, however, 
matters grew worse, and her husband looked back 
to the city he had quitted with yearning and re- 
pining. She combatted the feeling with all her 
power, but in vain—* A large city is the only field 
for a man of talents,” he would reply. ‘“ Living 
here is only vegetating. Neither reputation nor 
fortune can be acquired in such a corner as this.” 
Cornelia’s pride was deeply hurt at being com- 
pelled to announce to her family that Dr. Allen- 
ham had determined upon returning to the city. 
A fit of fever and ague somewhat helped her out of 
the difficulty by enabling her to say that the climate 
disagreed with herself and consequently her hus- 
band was not willing to remain where her health 
must be the sacrifice, and in fact, although Dr. 
Allenham had had practice, there was more prac- 
tice than pay, &c. Ina city he could support his 
family by his pen until his profession enabled him 
to supply their wants, &c. &c. 

As for Allenham though in the habit of calling 
himself a proud man, he was in fact only a bad 
tempered one. He was too proud to do anything 
that was disagreeable, but to ask or rather demand 
a favor, or in short do anything that suited his 
purposes never wounded his spirit. He therefore 
returned to the city and drove with his wife and 
child to his father-in-law without hesitation. The 
Bronsons were shocked by the change that care, 
anxiety and privation had wrought in the appear- 
ance of Cornelia, who returned but the shadow of 
the blooming girl who had left their house but a 
few years before. She was received with the ut- 
most affection and kindness by her family who 
even made an effort to treat Allenham with cordi- 
ality—their contempt for his want of manliness 
and independence in struggling with difficulties 
being more than counterbalanced by the joy of 
again seeing his wife and having her once more 
within the reach of the comforts and cares of home. 

“Did you ever see any one so altered as Cor- 
nelia is,” observed Lizzy. ‘I declare, I think I 
should hardly have known her.” 


“ Poor child,” observed Mrs. Bronson, sadly, “I 


am glad to have her back with me again that I 
may nurse her up into something like health and 
strength. Her appearance shows but too plainly 
all she must have gone through.” 





observe how angry it makes Allenham if you say 
anything about Cornelia’s looks or health. He 
always begins to talk of the fever and ague. Now 
for my part I believe fever and ague has had very 
little to do with the matter, for as far as I can learn 
she never had but a few attacks of it. I believe it 
is the cares and privations she has undergone that 
have done the business.” 

“To be sure it is,” said John, indignantly. “ To 
wait upon him and bear all his caprices as she 
does is enough of itself to wear out any constitu- 
tion. It makes me mad to see her jump up when- 
ever he asks for anything, and watch his looks and 
be upon the qui vive all the time as she is for fear 
he should not have everything he wants. She 
does not seem to me to have a moment’s rest while 
he is in the house. It may be affection but I own 
such devotion looks to me vastly more like fear.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Bronson, “she is excessively 
attached to him, that is my only comfort, for I think 
he must have some merit that we do not see or 
she would not love him as she does.” 

“ That does not follow,’ said Kate. ‘ Some- 
times I am tempted to believe, with John, that 
there is more fear than love in the case, and then 
I hate him ; and when again I think it is love and 
not fear I am almost equally out of patience with 
her.” 

There is,” said Mrs. Bronson, “‘no doubt of 
their strong, mutual attachment, for, to do him 
justice, I believe he really and truly loves her.” 

“Ido not know what you call love then,” said 
John, impatiently. ‘‘ He never considers Cornelia’s 
comfort or pleasure for a moment if it interferes 
with his own. His requirements and exactions 
are unceasing. He will not let her go anywhere 
with us without him ifhe does not feel inclined to 
go, nor enjoy any pleasure that does not happen to 
be to his taste. If that is what you call love » 

** Yes, John,” said Lizzy, ‘it is love, but it is 
the love of a selfish, exacting, hateful man. He 
loves Cornelia as he loves his dog or horse, as 
something that belongs to him and ministers to his 
pleasures.” 

*‘ Yes,” said Kate, “and besides which she lis- 
tens to his prosings as nobody else will, with per- 
fect reverence, and receives all his big stories about 
himself with entire faith and credulity. To hear 
him talk, you would think no one need ever die 
while he lives, and that every case where he is not 
called in is sadly mismanaged. He has left off 
talking to me in that style, for once or twice when 
he has been condemning the practice of others in 
that dogmatical manner of his, I drily remarked 
that I rather thought men of the age, reputation 
and experience of Drs. M., S. and others knew 
what they were about.” ; ; 

‘I am so surprised, Kate,” said Lizzy, “ to hear 
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anything to him that decency and civility do not 
absolutely exact. I let him say anything he chooses 
without contradiction.” 

‘¢ I] cannot hear him prose on as he does without 
cutting him short sometimes,’ answered Kate ; 
‘‘and when I see Poor Cornelia looking so hurt 
and offended, I make up my mind that I will not 
do it again ; but at the next provocation the words 
are out of my mouth before I am aware of it. I 
believe I should choke if I tried to suppress them.” 

“* Well, be as patient as you can,” said Mrs. 
Bronson, “ for poor Cornelia’s sake. It is only for 
a little while, you know.” 

«« What are his plans, do you know, mamma?” 
inquired Kate. 

“No; but of course he will take a house by the 
first of May,” and as that is near, your patience 
will not be tried much longer.” 

«“ Well,” said Kate, laughing, “in that hope my 
amiability may hold out a little while.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“And whence goes he hence ?"” 


**Cornelia, did Dr. Allenham go and see that 
house Mr. Brooks was speaking to him about?” 
inquired Kate. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “‘ but he did not like it. He 
says the situation is a bad one.” 

** He had better look at those new ones that are 
building in Seventh street, they say they are to rent 
low,” continued Kate. 

““Yes;” answered Cornelia, but she looked 
embarrassed, and then, after some little hesitation, 
added, “ Dr. Allenham thinks we had better wait 
a week or so. There are always houses left un- 
rented after the first of May which can be got very 
low. He thinks we had better not be in a hurry,” 
and so saying she left the room. 

* Kate,” said Lizzy, looking up as Cornelia 
closed the door, ‘‘do you know that I begin to 
fear that Allenham does not mean to leave at 
all?” 

‘Certainly he does not,” said John, “if he can 
help it.” 

‘‘ Heavens!” exclaimed Kate, aghast at the 
idea, ‘‘ You do not mean to say that they are 
domiciled upon us for good? Cornelia and dear 
little Kate are welcome, but as for living with 
Allenham it is out of the question.” 

‘* He means to try for it at any rate,” said Lizzy. 
** You will see that he won’t find a house that will 
suithim. And what do you think of Cornelia’s 
asking mamma if they could not have the best 
spare room. That the noise in the front of the 
house disturbed Dr. Allenham.” 

“*Pon my word,” said Kate, “and what else 
does Dr. Allenham want. He had better take the 
front parlor for his office.” 
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“T should not be at all surprised at his asking 
for it,” said Lizzy. 

“ Well, what did mamma say ?” 

‘* She told Cornelia that she could not give up 
that room. She expects aunt Nelson next week, 
and besides, Dr. Allenham would soon get used 
to the noises if he lives in the city.” 

The idea Lizzy had started was in truth the fact. 
Dr. Allenham found himself very comfortable where 
he was, and did not mean to leave if he could help 
it. There was, indeed, pretence of looking out for 
a house just enough to keep the Bronsons in hopes 
and to give the air of his being a transient guest, 
so that he need not fee! himself indebted for a 
home with his wife’s family, and might receive a 
real obligation as if it were nothing more than a 
decent civility. 

“ Where is the rocking chair?” said Kate one 
day looking round the sitting room. “ How odd!” 
she continued as nobody could account for its dis- 
appearance. 

She rang and inquired of the servants. One of 
them replied that she had seen Mrs. Allenham 
carrying it up stairs before breakfast. 

“ Cernelia carrying that heavy chair herself,” 
said Kate, as the servant left the room, ‘* What is 
the meaning of that?” 

“The meaning is plain enough,” replied John, 
“ Allenham wants that chair for his own room. 
He is never out of it when he is down here, but 
he prefers having it up stairs.” 

“That is too bad,” exclaimed both the girls. 
“ Mamma did you tell Cornelia that she might 
have it?” 

“‘ No, certainly not,” replied Mrs. Bronson, quite 
roused at the liberty taken with her furniture. 
** Kate, go and have it sent down. It is not worth 
while, however, to say anything to Cornelia about 
it. She is out, let it be brought down now during 
her absence.” 

This chair now became a regular bone of con- 
tention. Allenham, like all indolent men, loved 
a luxurious chair, and had taken a particular affec- 
tion for the one in question, and in a day or two it 
again disappeared, and again was it found in Mrs. 
Allenham’s room. Her sisters now became indig- 
nant and almost as vexed with Cornelia as with 
her husband. 

*‘ It is too bad,” said Kate, “ Cornelia thinks of 
nobody but Allenham. If it were for herself she 
might have it, but she never gets a sight of it while 
he is in the house, I know.” 

‘* I spoke to her about it just now,” said Lizzy, 
“and she made some excuse about wanting it to 
rock the baby to sleep.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Kate, “she has a nursery 
chair.” 

“« Yes,” replied Lizzy, “ but she said something 
of its being broken.” 
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“ Then,” replied Kate, “he has broken it on 





purpose. I am going out and I will buy her 


another—I will get one without arms so that if my 
gentleman appropriates that to himself he will find 
precious little comfort in it,.and down stairs the 
other shall come and stay down.” 

Among Dr. Allenham’s other agreeable qualities 


it was found that he was very nice in his eating, 
and Cornelia was constantly missed from the 
family circle to be found afterwards in the kitehen 
preparing some dainty for the delicate palate of her 
epicurean husband. 

“Where is Cornelia?” inquired Mrs. Bronson. 

“T met her going up stairs as | came down,” 
answered Kate. “ She seemed to be carrying a 
plate that she was evidently endeavoring to hide. 
Some delicacy for Allenham’s lunch, I suppose.” 

‘She waits upon that man as if he were a sick 
child,” said John, angrily. ‘‘ Why cannot he eat 
his luncheon down stairs with the rest of us?” 

‘* Because, John,” said Kate, with infinite spite 
in her whole tone and manner, “ Dr. Allenham 
does not like cold meat and bread and butter ora 
cracker and cheese—he prefers a broiled bird or 
delicate sweet bread. ‘His appetite is so uncer- 
tain,’ as Cornelia says.” 

“Uncertain !” said Lizzy. * It is certain enough 
when there is anything very good ; but our plain 
table does not suit my gentleman.” 

‘* For heaven’s sake,”’ exclaimed John, “ is there 
no hope of their going to housekeeping. Is there 
no chance of our getting rid of them ?”’ 

«None, that I see,” replied Kate, “ without we 
leave this house and take another, for I see none 
of their quitting it.” 

And so matters went on, and winter came, and 
the evil seemed rather to augment than decrease. 
Two or three of the Bronsons were not unfre- 
quently surprised with their heads together bu- 
sily relating to each other some new atrocity of 
Allenham’s; nor were Dr. and Mrs. Allenham 
ever alone that her low tones were not heard mur- 
muring expostulation, explanation or sympathy to 
the indignant and bitter complaints of her lofty- 
toned husband. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“'To catch dame Fortune's golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her; 
And gather gear by every wile, 
That’s justified by honor ; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant ; 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.” 


The winter had set in, and now all thoughts 
of their going to housekeeping was abandoned for 
the present even by the Bronsons, but as the spring 
came on, Mr. Bronson resolved not to have the 
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peace of his domestic hearth destroyed for the 
coming year as it had been during the last. He 
told his wife that either she must speak to Corne- 
lia on the subject or that he would to Allenham, 
whichever she chose. , 

“My dear husband,” she answered, ‘* I would 
not hesitate for a moment, but that I do not be- 
lieve that he has the means. We see that he has 
no practice, and as to his writing, I do not believe 
he can; at least he seems to be doing nothing.” 

Mr. Bronson paused for a moment, and then 
said, ‘* They cannot live here. Although it is far 
from convenient, 1 will give Cornelia now what 
she would hereafter inherit from me. If I give 
her a house and furniture, he must make out the 
rest. It is all I am able or authorised to do for 
them.” 

Mr. Bronson informed Dr. Allenhem of his in- 
tentions toward his daughter, and added, “‘ The 
house wil! be vacant by the first of May when you 
and Cornelia can take possession of it.” ‘The 
calm and decided manner in which this was said 
settled the matter. Allenham felt that he must 
go. Cornelia was delighted. To be ina house of 
her own had been the first wish of her heart for 
many months past, for there is no situation in the 
world more painful to a woman than to stand be- 
tween her husband and her family when a strong 
antipathy governs both parties. With her family 
she always took her husband's part, and with her 
husband she sometimes ventured to apulogise and 
explain for her family, and thus she regularly in- 
curred the displeasure of both sides. Allenham 
deeply resented anything but a full and entire 
sympathy with himself, and “ Cornelia is almost 
as bad as Allenham,” was the usual result of any 
difference with her sisters. She, therefore, looked 
forward to the month of May with impatience, and 
was grateful to her father for the exertions he had 
made to promote her happiness. Never was a 
woman busier than she in making arrangements 
for going to housekeeping, and her happiness would 
have been perfect could she have seen any corres- 
ponding feeling on her husband’s part ; but he was 
far from being satisfied. The house was smal! 
and the furniture plain—in short what he called a 
“mean twopenny affair,” and he felt himself in- 
hospitably treated in being obliged to quit the 
comfortable quarters he had so long enjoyed, and 
indulged himself in sundry reflections on ‘the 
selfishness of those parents who could cast their 
children forth to get along as they could.” 

Selfish people are those who are always the 
most ready to detect that quality in others, and 
Dr. Allenham always considered the heighth and 
depth of selfishness the refusing him anything he 
wanted. 

Their removal had not long been effected before 
Cornelia began to look anxious and gloomy, and 
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then came hints of the difficulty of providing for a 
family with sometimes direct application for assist- 
ance. 

** But, Cornelia,” said Kate, “I thought Dr. 
Allenham said that a very good living could be 
made by writing for the medical journals. Has he 
tried. any of them ?” 

“Yes, Kate, and there is a great deal of exag- 
geration on all these accounts. You never can 
find out the truth of these things until you try 
them for yourself.” 

“ There is the L. Review,” continued Kate ; “I 
happened to hear Dr. Brown speaking of it last 
night, and I opened my ears wide. He said it 
had a very extensive circulation and paid extremely 
well.” 

“ T believe it does,” answered Cornelia. ‘“ But 
Dr. Allenham belongs to the oppositesschool, and 
all these things are governed by party, Kate.” 

‘* Well there is the B. Journal.” 

‘¢ Dr. Allenham does not approve of their course,” 
replied Cornelia, and in short Kate found that Dr. 
Allenham had particular objections to every perio- 
dical she mentioned, and then she came to the same 
conclusion to which her mother had long since 
arrived at, “that Allenham could not write.” 

Not only had Mr. Bronson given his daughter 
house and furniture but he found himself compelled 
now to supply her with almost the daily necessa- 
ries of life to keep starvation from her door, which, 
being far from rich, was extremely painful to him. 

‘* Papa told me to ask Cornelia whether a barrel 
of salt beef that he had ordered had been sent,” 
said Kate, one day, “and I did so. Allenham 
happened to be in the room, and he muttered 
something about ‘hating salt food,’ by way of 
thanks, I suppose.” 

‘‘T am glad he does hate it,” said Lizzy, spite- 
fully, ** for he has got to eat it.” 

‘“« But the best of it,” continned Kate, “is that 
Cornelia asked me afterwards never to say any- 
thing before her husband of the stores papa sent 
her, for it hurt Allenham’s pride so.” 

** Commend me to such pride,” said Lizzy. “ It 
is not the obligation but the acknowledgment that 
wounds his noble spirit. And he is to imagine 
that he is fed like the prophet by the ravens, is he?” 

**] wish to goodness,” said Kate, “ that Allen- 
ham had an office or something to carry him out 
of the house for certain regular hours that one 
might know when they were sure of finding him 
out. But a physician is always in and out so. It 
is objection enough to marrying one I think.” 

** Cornelia seemed to me out of spirits this morn- 
ing,” remarked Mrs. Bronson one day to her daugh- 
ters. . “ Has anything happened, do you know ?” 

** Nothing, I believe,” replied Kate, “ I suppose 
Allenham happened to get up cross—no uncom- 
mon event, by the way—and you know Cornelia 
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varies with his humor like a landscape with the 
sun and clouds. He is never off her mind for a 
minute. I hate to go there when he is at home, 
she seems so fearful lest I should say something he 
does not like, and she studies his looks so anxiously 
all the time that there is no comfort in being with 
her. I never saw anything like it. She may not 
be exactly afraid of him, but she is wonderfully 
anxious to keep him in good humor all the time— 
and this is marrying for love.” 

“Tt is marrying imprudently you mean,” said 
Lizzy. “If people wil! marry in spite of reason 
and common sense they must expect to put up with 
the consequences.” 

** ] rather think it is their friends who are obliged 
to put up with the consequences,” replied Kate. 
‘* Allenham seems to think it is our business to sup- 
port thei, and we certainly cannot see them starve.” 

‘* But L hope that every man who makes an im- 
prudent marriage is not an Allenham.” 

“© No,” replied Kate, for the credit of human na- 
ture | must say I do not think there are many 
such ; but still I should distinguish the man who 
will insist upon marrying a woman when he has 
no means of supporting her—he must be either very 
inconsiderate or decidedly selfish—probably both.” 

Time did not mend Dr. Allenham’s fortunes nor 
sweeten his temper, nor improve his manners. 
Poor and neglected, he became bitter and exacting. 
Far from being grateful to his wife's family for the 
assistance extended by them he seemed to feel it 
as Only insulting to his poverty without being suffi- 
cient to satisly his wants. 

«Oh yes,” he would say, when his wife would 
tell him her father said he was unable to make any 
new loan, (for they were all “loans,”) “oh yes! 
they can make a poor mouth when it suits their 
convenience, but there is always money for jaunts 
or the theatre or anything else they may happen 
to want. I never desire to be a richer man than 
your father.” And he seemed to resent as a per- 
sonal wrong that the Bronsons did not deny them- 
selves every superfluity to bestow them on his 
family. 

There is nothing we know that renders the 
temper so irritable and the expectations of people 
so unreasonable as a life of poverty and depend- 
ance. Poor Cornelia was worn to a shadow, and 
Mr.and Mrs. Bronson looked forward to the future 
with dread and foreboding. They had ceased to 
hope for anything from Allenham’s profession, as 
they were convinced that his temper and manners 
forbid any prospect of success in that direction, 
when what they deemed a most happy and un- 
looked for opening occurred for him. A friend of 
Mr. Bronson, a druggist, was about commencing a 
new line of business in which the aid of a regularly 
bred physician would be serviceable to him. Ile 
offered the situation to Dr. Allenham, through Mr. 
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Bronson, at a salary which, though small, was yet 
sufficient for the support of his family. 

“Oh! Cornelia,’ exclaimed Kate, “here is a 
note to Dr. Allenham from papa. Where is he?” 

* Out,” replied Cornelia. ‘“ But what is it 
about? You look so pleased it must be something 
agreeable.” And Kate proceeded to relate all she 
had learnt of the affair from her father. Cornelia 
received the tidings with delight, and was only 
impatient for the return of her husband that she 
might communicate to him the good news, What 
then was the surprise and indignation of her family 
when that evening her father received a note from 
Dr. Allenham declining the offer with some stiffness 
and hauteur. 

“Why Cornelia!” asked her mother, “ what 
induced Dr. Allenham io refuse Mr. L.’s offer?” 

“Oh, mother, do not speak of it,” said Mrs. 
Allenham, in the utmost distress. ‘I did all I 
could. But you don’t know how the proposition 
hurt his pride. He said he would starve sooner— 
that it is being neither more nor less than an apothe- 
cary’s clerk ;” and the tears streamed from her 
eyes as she added, “I dare not say another word.” 

Mrs. Bronson pitied her poor child too much 


to add a drop to her cup by making any remarks, ° 


but the bitter contempt and indignation that swelled 
her heart against her son-in-law found vent in 
words when she returned to her husband. 


‘«In fact, my dear,” she said, “‘ he does not like ° 


work. He has not the spiritofa man. He is that 
meanest of creatures a poor gentleman—' To. dig 
he is too proud, and to beg he is not ashamed.’ ” 

**T amsorry for Cornelia. Her’s is a hard lot,” 
said her father. ‘* Allenham is a poor devil ;” and 
in that short but emphatic phrase he summed up 
all that could be said on the subject. 
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“ Here isa note from Cornelia, mamma. Allen- ; 


ham is ill, and Cornelia wishes you to come round.” ° 
‘When he can do » 


‘‘Tl], is he?” said Kate. 
nothing else that is hateful he must be ill. So poor 
Cornelia has got to nurse him now in addition to 
all her other cares.” 

“ Well,” said Lizzy, laughing, ‘‘I do not sup- 
pose it is for his own amusement, Kate, that he 
has cramps and fever.” 

An express came early in the morning that Dr. 
Allenham was worse and Mrs. Allenham much 
alarmed. 

«“ She need not be frightened,” said John, coolly. 
** Such disagreeable people don’t die.” But Mrs. 
Bronson returned in a few hours looking very 
grave. She considered Dr. Allenham’s situation 
critical, and should call in other advice. 

A few days of severe suffering and mortal illness 
and Dr. Allenham breathed his last. The Bron- 
sons were excessively shocked as much however 
by the excess of the dislike they had so lately in- 
dulged in toward one now stiff and cold in the 
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arms of death as by the suddennes of the event. 
Cornelia was once again brought back to her 
father’s house when she gave way to an anguish 
which mocked all control. 

“ Let her give way to her grief,” said Mrs. Bron- 
son, as some one would have urged premature con- 
solation on her ; “‘ she will be better after this out- 
pouring of her affliction. She will turn to her child 
by and bye.” And Mrs. Bronson judged rightly. 
The violence of her grief caused it to expend itself 
the sooner, and to the first agony succeeded calmer 
sorrow, and she turned to her little girl who, dur- 
ing its father’s life, had ever been second in the 
mother’s heart with passionate affection, and to 
time they must leave the rest.” 





“How strange it is that any event of importance 
which marks the time seems to make it go so 
slowly,” retmarked Kate, one day. “It seems to 
me a great while since Allenham’s death, and yet 
it is only six months.” 

“ Yes,” replied Lizzy, ‘I should have said it 
was a year. Cornelia looks sad and seems to 
mourn him—but yet, do you know I think she 
looks a great deal better than she did. She has 
grown quite fat.” 

“ Her mind is at rest,” observed John. ‘“ She 
eats well and sleeps well, and of course in recover- 


» ing her health and strength she will recover her 


spirits. ‘To mourn such a man long and deeply 
would be out of nature. It is only wonderful the 


> power he gained over her while living. Her grief 


is now only becoming a habit, and when that passes 


} away you will see Cornelia a more cheerful woman 


than she has been since her marriage.” 





‘‘ That is a pretty young widow,” observed a 


> stranger as Mrs. Allenham passed in the street, 


“and not an unconsolable one, I imagine.” 

“And pray, how do you fathom a woman’s 
grief when she is wrapped in three thicknesses of 
crape, I should like to know? What is your test 
of affection?” inquired his companion. 

“Not her three thicknesses of crape, I assure 
you,” replied the other. ‘I judged that lady’s by 
her walk. You never saw a broken hearted wo- 
man tread with so light an elastic a step as that 
of that fair widow. Next to the tone of the voice 
there is nothing that denotes the frame of mind 
sooner than the walk—a languid step and a spirit- 
less voice are my criterions, and very good ones I 
have hitherto found them.” 

Time verified the observation of both the sisters 
and stranger. The same flexible and yielding 
character that had made Cornelia love, watch and 
wait on her exacting husband, caused her mind to 
react and her spirits to rise under the loving kind- 
ness and cheerful spirit that reigned in her father’s 
house, while the young Kate grew up blooming and 
beautiful to supply the place of her aunts as they 
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married, and to shed Jight and mirth around her 
grandfather’s dwelling which they would have left 
otherwise so silent and dull. 

“Do you know,” said Kate, now Mrs. Leslie, 
“ that I think Cornelia is going to make a worldly 
mother. Do you see how anxiously she watches 
Kate when any penniless admirer is, as she thinks, 
too attentive ?” 

‘‘T have noticed it,” said her sister, smiling, 
“ and she said to me the other day, ‘Oh, Lizzy, I 
know too well the miseries of poverty ever will- 
ingly to let Kate incur them.’ It seems the usual 
reaction of the human mind to run into extremes. 
Imprudent young people are apt to make worldly 
old ones, and those who have been mercenary in 
their youth sometimes turn out quite romantic in 
their old days.” 
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“Tt isa severe penalty to pay for the follies of 
one’s youth,” said Mrs. Leslie, laughing. ‘‘ One ex- 
treme is disgusting, the other ridiculous—I do not 
know which is the worst.” 

“‘ It is indeed,” replied her sister. “ But neither 
common sense nor good feeling can be violated with 
impunity in this world of ours. Rashness is not 
disinterestedness any more than worldliness is pru- 
dence. I begin to think that people do not grow 
wiser as they grow older; their folly only changes 
its form nor is that always an improvement, and I 
fear me much that if Cornelia now only looks to 
Kate’s worldly prosperity she will show as little 
Judgment in her acquired wisdom as she did in 
her early romance and this is the end of marrying 
in haste to repent at leisure—the common result of 
a too common beginning. 
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BYRON AND MISS CHAWORTH. 





BY 


EDGAR A. POE. 





(See Engraving.) 


‘* Les ances,” says Madame Dudevant, a woman 
who intersperses many an admirable sentiment 
amid a chaos of the most shameless and altogether 
objectionable fiction—‘‘ Les anges ne sont plus 
pures que le ceur d'un jeune homme qui aime en 
vérité.” The angels are not more pure than the 
heart of a young man who loves with fervor. 

The hyperbole is scarcely less than true. It would 
be truth itself, were it averred of the love of him 
who is at the same time young and a poet. The 
boyish poet-love is indisputably that one of the 
human sentiments which most nearly realizes our 
dreams of the chasiened voluptuousness of heaven. 

In every allusion made by the author of ** Childe 
Harold ” to his passion for Mary Chaworth, there 
runs a vein of almost spiritual tenderness and puri- 
ty, strongly in contrast with the gross earthliness 
pervading and disfiguring his ordinary love-poems. 
The Dream, in which the incidents of his parting 
with her when about to travel, are said to be deli- 
neated, or at least parralleled, has never been ex- 
celled (certainly never excelled by him) in the 
blended fervor, delicacy, truthfulness and ethereal- 
ity which sublimate and adornit. For this reason, 
it may well be doubted if he has written anything 
so universally popular. 

That his attachment for this « Mary ” (in whose 
very name there indeed seemed to exist for him an 
“ enchantment”’) was earnest, and long-abiding, 
we have every reason to believe. ‘There are a hun- 
dred evidences of this fact, scattered not only 
through his own poems and letters, but in the me- 
moirs of his relatives, and cotemporaries in general. 
But that it was thus earnest and enduring, does not 
controvert, in any degree, the opinion that it was 
a passion (if passion it can properly be termed) of 
the most thoroughly romantic, shadowy and imag- 
inative character. It was born of the hour, and of 
the youthful necessity to love, while it was nurtured 
by the waters and the hills, and the flowers and the 
stars. It had no peculiar regard to the person, or 
to the character, or to the reciprocating affection 
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of Mary Chaworth. Any maiden, not immedi- 
ately and positively repulsive, he would have 
loved, under the same circumstances of hourly and 
unrestricted communion, such as our engraving 
shadows forth. They met without restraint and 
without reserve. As mere children they sported 
together ; in boyhood and girlhood they read from 
the same books, sang the same songs, or roamed, 
hand in hand, through the grounds of the conjoin- 
ing estates. The result was not merely natural or 
merely probable,it was as inevitable as destiny itself. 

In view of a passion thus engendered, Miss 
Chaworth, (who is represented as possessed of no 
little personal beauty and some accomplishments,) 
could not have failed to serve sufficiently well as 
the incarnation of the ideal that haunted the fancy 
of the poet. It is perhaps better, nevertheless, for 
the mere romance of the love-passages between 
the two, that their intercourse was broken up in 
early life and never uninterruptedly resumed in 
after years. Whatever of warmth, whatever of 
soul-passion, whatever of the truer nare and es- 
sentiality of romance was elicited during the 
youthful association is to be attributed altogether 
tothe poet. If she felt at all, it was only while the 
magnetism of Ais actual presence compelled her to 
fee|. If she responded at all, it was merely be- 
cause the necromancy of his words of fire could 
not do otherwise than exhort a response. In ab- 


sence, the bard bore easily with him all the fancies 


which were the basis of his flame—a flame which 
absence itself but served to keep in vigor—while 
the less ideal but at the same time the less really 


> substantial affection of his ladye-love, perished ut- 


terly and forthwith, through simple lack of the 


» element which had fanned it into being. He to her, 
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in brief, was a not unhandsome, and not ignoble. 
but somewhat portionless, somewhat eccentric and 
rather lame young man. She to him was the Egeria 
of his dreams—the Venus Aphrodite that sprang, in 
full and superna! loveliness, from the bright foam 
upon the storm-tormented ocean of his thoughts. 
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JONATHAN DUBUKINS; 


OR, THE OLD MATD OUTDONE. 


BY WM. RUSSELL, JR. 


CHAPTER I. 


Srrasu! splash! splash! All day had the rain 
descended in torrents : the clocks had tolled five and 
yet there was no abatement on the part of the 
storm. The sky was covered with a dense mass 
of black clouds which one might have imagined 
pretty nearly drained, if the vast quantity of water 
they had showered upon the heads of the “ just and 
the unjust,” (those who ventured forth without the 
protection of their “ patent silks,’) might have 
been considered as any criterion; yet a glance 
heavenward was sufficient to convince the observer 
that the “‘ rain spirit” would grant no respite but 
was determined to ‘‘ have it out,” and that the day 
would pass, as our Yankee friend would say, for a 
‘* pretty considerably rainy one.” 

Dirty rivulets were sweeping along Broadway— 
omnibusses with empty seats and horses in a gallop 
passed and repassed; (“passed and repassed 
what?” some spectacled critic of the petted class 
of community known as readers, pauses to inquire. 
Whiy, the Astor, of course: all lovers of the 
world’s good things sojourn there.) The drivers 
enveloped in oil-cloth coats, and heads surmounted 
with tarpaulins, looked neither to the right nor left, 
or heeded the beckonings of the dripping foot- 
pads, who after having tried to brave the rain, and 
had discovered that they did not belong to the 
genus aquatic, (the pavements being in a state 
more favorable to bitterns than bipeds,) had come 
to the sage conclusion to part with “ the sixpence ” 
rather than suffer further from the effects of the 
storm. In vain they shouted, but, alas! no one 
was inside to pull the check-string, and the drivers, 
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like Barney O’Reerdon, when returning from his > 


trip to Fingal, would not deviate from the “ nor 
east course.” Awnings were taken down—orange 
women had vanished—gaudy colored merchandise, 
which had fluttered at the shop-windows, the ad- 
miration alike of waiting maids and belles, and 
the detestation and terror of bankrupt fathers and 
husbands—were removed within doors, and pink, 
yellow, azure and variegated, no longer tempted 
the passers by; Wall street was silent, that great 


thoroughfare dedicated to the making of fortunes . 
and the ruin of the inexperienced. Broadway : 


clerks, with cotton umbrellas and well-soaked 
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gaiters, flew along the. wet pavements with a 
swiftness and elasticity of gait, only acquired by 
long practice, not even being moved by the sup- 
plicating posture of the gray-headed beggars, who 
on rainy days, are invariably found leaning against 
the iron railing of St. Paul’s, indulging in the vain 
philosophy that the outer-man being well saturated, 
the inner-man must consequently dissolve—and 
hoping that some land, while the part is thus in 
the melting process, will throw into the offered 
hat, (more likely to be filled with rain than cop- 
pers,) a new-coined dollar. Oh! ye alms-askers, 
little do ye know the horrid temper of those who 
pass you, dripping as they do, or ye would relin- 
quish the iron railing of St. Paul’s on a rainy day. 

Gentlemen of leisure, quietly seated in their 
comfortable apartments, were enjoying their sherry 
and cigars, only casting an occasional glance 
through the trickling panes. Even the ebony gen- 
tleman, one of Congo’s rarest, who, in his fantastic 
dress—the pride of British chivalry—stands like a 
statue at the corner of and Broadway, (ir 
all except unseasonable weather,) holding in his 
outstretched hand “de dockeyments” which tell 
of the vast treasures and magnificence of the “‘ La- 
fayette Bazaar,” had retreated, lest ‘de rain 
should play de deuce with his uniform,” the conse- 
quence of which would be his loss of respect and 
“de tousand soft glances given him by de admir- 
ing Broadway gals.” 





Alas, oh, glorious Broadway! how thy interest 
has been dispelled by the rain of to-day, Yester- 
day you glittered with the treasures of every clime 
as one strolled enchanted along thy crowded pave- 
ments. Amid the throng were forms which the 
graces might well have envied, with airy lightness 
floating past the measured step of age—those 
whom time had bowed down and crippled. There, 
her upon whose spirit the sun of virtue had ever 
beamed with resplendent brightness, breathed the 
same air with the vilest and most venal of her sex, 
those gilded serpents whose forms though fair to 
look upon shrine souls darker than night, upon 
which is stamped the eternal seal of damnation. 
The beggar and the lord of his thousands were 
there, and there the golden curls of childhood and 
the silken locks of age were waved by the 
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same breeze. To-day, thou art deserted except 
by those whom necessity compels to brave the 
storm. Alas! for thee, oh, Broadway! 


CHAPTER II. 


Romances of olden time, in which gallant 
knights in love, with glittering crests and belted 
brands, figured conspicuously—modern novels 
without plots—Havannas and siestas, were alter- 
nately enjoyed by me during the day referred to 
in the preceding chapter. Night was fast approach- 
ing, the street lamps liad already begun to shed 
their light around, revealing many a wretched 
form hurrying along to perhaps a more wretched 
home. The rain had somewhat abated, but the 
wind swept along in fitful gusts, causing the tall 
chimnies to tremble, and mingling its howl with 
the rattle of the hundred vehicles that flew along 
the paved street, gave forth a peculiarly melan- 
choly sound. 

The sitting rooms at the Astor were already 
filled with sojourners, most of whom were convers- 
ing upon some topic calculated te dispel the gloom 
which the evening would have otherwise cast 
around them. The rattle of a cab was heard at 
the steps, and in a moment a stranger entered ap- 
parently twenty years of age, enveloped in a coarse 
gray overcoat of home manufacture ; arusty beaver 
with narrow brim and steeple crown sat carelessly 
upon his seat of knowledge, through which a 
breach had been effected, and from whence pro- 
truded a lock of coarse sun-burnt hair, originally 
intended to be of a flaxen color. It was not diffi- 
cult to decide that his form kad not of late darkened 
the door of Orlando Fish, or if it had, that he 
placed too much value upon his antiquated head- 
piece to part with it. His pants, whose color was 
a curious compound of copper and blue, was man- 
ufacted of a mixture of cotton and woolen, and 
their cut showed conclusively that his tailor (if one 
he had) preserved most rigidly the customs of his 
forefathers ; a tremendous pair of cowhide boots, 
completed his dress or all at least that was then 
perceptible. 

Having seated himself with his heels upon the 
round of his nearest neighbor’s chair, he com- 
menced eyeing the company (who had already 
commenced eyeing him) with a kind of half comi- 
eal gaze which made us feel very much inclined to 
laugh. 

‘Who the devil can he be,” passed around in 
whispers, but no one knew. 

‘** Hallo, there!” exclaimed the stranger, after a 
pause of some minutes, addressing the servants, 
*‘ Hallo, there! I reckon if some on you don’t go 
and bring in my trunk, why ’t’ll git wet, that’s 
all.” 

The waiters looked at each other and smiled, 
but at length one whose phiz told he was a native 
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of the “ green isle,” notwitstanding the chance of 


a ‘‘ fiy” appeared small, came forward and mo- 
destly inquired : 

“‘ Where may I be expected to find the like of 
your thrunk, sir.” 

“Well, you may find it out on them stone steps, 
if no one aint carried it off,’ replied our new 
friend. 

The servant hurried in quest of the baggage, 
and the stranger arising with a yawn, proceeded 
with three tremendous strides to the office, where 
he commenced a critical examination of every 
thing which attracted his attention. After having 
satisfied his curiosity, he divested himself of his 
over-coat, and approaching the book-keeper with 
it swinging upon one arm, broke silence with: 

“ Rather a stormyish day we’ve had, landlord.” 

“ Very,” replied the book-keeper, without turn- 
ing his head 

** I feel rather tireish after ridin’ all day,’ con- 
tinued the stranger, in a louder tone. 

** Will you be shown a room,” said the book- 
keeper, turning with his best bow, at the same time 
eyeing the stranger somewhat suspiciously. 

‘* With particular pleasure,” replied the stranger. 

“ Have you registered your name?” inquired the 
book-keeper. 

‘*] hadn’t heard they’d passed the registry law,” 
replied the stranger, “besides I don’t expect to 
vote here.” 

** No, no,” said the book-keeper, “ but have you 
entered your name,” hoping by putting the ques- 
tion in a different form to make it more intelligi- 
ble. 

“ Well, I reckon since I’m entered in here my- 
self, it’s no mor’n reasonable to expect that my 
name’s entered too. You don’t spose I dropped it 
in the street,” replied the stranger. 

A roar of laughter from all sides followed this 
reply, and the book-keeper after giving vent to his 
mirth, opened the register and requested the 
stranger to write his name therein. 

“ Well, I see no particular objection in ritin my 
name in there, and will do it with pleasure,” said 
the stranger. ‘I spose you'll think it’s an honor 
to the house,” he continued, with an awkward 
flourish, at the same time registering his name and 
handing the register to the book-keeper. 

“ Jonathan Dubukins, Esq., is it not?” said the 
book-keeper, eyeing the signature ; “ I presume 
you hold some office? ” 

“'That’s it, Jonathan 
down in our parts,” he replied. 
fellers are.” 

A wag here suggested that if he was “ square 
down in our parts,” it was more than he was any 


Dubukins. I’m square 
“ How sharp you 


where else. 
The servant returned with his baggage, and bid- 
ding us good night, with a bow like a gigantic pine 
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in a hurricane, Dubukins followed the servant to 
his room. 

The remainder of the evening was passed in 
canvassing Jonathan Dubukins, Esq., as all antici- 
pated sport with this rare specimen of Yankee 
rusticity. 

The fortnight following the arrival of Jonathan 
Dubakins, Esq. was a merry one. At breakfast, 
he was the subject of all attention. At dinner the 
popping of Champaigne corks was invariably fol- 
lowed with: “* Your health, Mr. Dubukins”— 
‘‘ hope you are well, Mr. Dubukins ”—“ my com- 
pliments to Mr. Dubukins.” Mr. Dubukins usually 
replied to these civilities with some odd speech, 
which would set the whole company in a roar of 
laughter, and many a broken glass owed its destruc- 
tion to him. If a ride was proposed, Mr. Dubu- 
kins was certain to be invited—the theatre lost 
its attraction unless Dubukins was there—in fact, 
we congratulated ourselves, on having secured 
in him an inexhaustable resource of amusement. 
It was ona bright afternoon, that Dubukins and 
myself were enjoying the cool sea breeze at Castle 
Garden. The surface of the blue water spread be- 
fore us like a mirror as far as the eye could extend, 
dotted with many a snowy sail; some bound to 
different climes ; some returning from long voyages 
and others quietly resting at anchor, while in the 
distance, the green islands seemed to sleep like 
emeralds in the peaceful bosom of the ocean. 
Proudly the North Carolina lay before us, the 
dark messengers of death gaping from her sides as 
if watching over the safety of our great commer- 
cial emporium. Her band were discoursing delight- 
ful music, and all around combined to make us for- 
get that we lived in a world of sin, and sorrow, 
and death. 

I had been observing fora long time a party of 
ladies in a light yaw! manned by two oars, which 
was gliding along the blue water, while the hearts 
of its occupants seemed to be in keeping with the 
beauty of the scene, if one might have been allow- 
ed to judge from the loud peals of laughter which 
occasionally proceeded from the boat. I turned my 
eyes away for a moment, when a long piereing 
shriek arose in the direction of the party, and on 
turning my head, saw from the movements of the 
passengers, that the yaw! was sinking. Oh, God! 
what was to be done ? no boat was near, and they 
must perish. 

‘‘ For the shore,” shouted Dubukins, at the top of 
his voice. 

. The oarsmen immediately turned the prow of 
their boat as directed, and were nearing the shore 
fast, when suddenly the boat filled and went down. 
A loud splash near me, and the next moment I 
beheld Dubukins, who had divested himself of his 
cowhides and coat, making for the victims who 
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were struggling in the water. I was about to follow 
him, when a boat shot past a schooner, which was 
anchored near the spot, and in a few moments all 
were safe, except Dubukins and a young lady of 
the party, who had disappeared beneath the waves. 

“ Oh, poor dear Celia !” frantically exclaimed an 
elderly lady of the rescued party, upon whose 
cheeks the ravages of time were plainly discernible. 
“Oh! poor dear Celia, lost! Oh, God! Her poor 
mother she wil] rave s 

At this moment Dubukins arose to the surface, 
bearing the lady in question. They were immedi- 
ately taken into the boat, and soon all were on 
shore. After the usual restoratives were adminis- 
tered, Celia Gray (for such was her name) slowly 
opened her eyes. but when they fell upon Dubukins, 
who was regarding her with much agitation in his 
manner, she immediately fainted. Dubukins kneel- 
ed down and supported her head upon his arm 
while I hastened for water and she was soon again 


restored. 
“ My preserver!” whispered Celia, at the same 


time blushing deeply. 

“ The excitement, I fear, has deranged her intel- 
lect,” said the elderly lady, “order a carriage.” 
One was soon procured ; Celia and the other par- 
ties were handed in; the elderly lady presented 
Dubukins with a card and followed; the carriage 
dashed off and was soon lost sight of. 





CHAPTER III. 


Celia Gray was the only daughter of highly re- 
spectable and wealthy parents who resided in one of 
our largest Atlantic cities. Reared amid all the 
luxury and splendor which the most fastidious 
taste might dictate, she knew little of the world 
beyond her own sphere, and while the light softened 
by her delicately tinted windows fell upon her 
cheek, she was little aware of the wretchedness, 
poverty and distress that was driving thousands 
almost to madness. Not that Celia did not possess 
a heart warm and generous, yet she heard of the 
sufferings of her fellow beings only as a passing 
tale from the lips of others, and regarded them 
as such. Possessing a highly finished education, 
which combined with a deeply penetrating mind, 
enabled her to appreciate those works from which 
are drawn those useful lessons of life so nesessary 
to the accomplishments of a lady, Celia Gray 
might well have been the pride of her parents—of 
all who knew her. Her form was slight, yet her 
who descended to the arms of Endymion on the 
dewy crest of Latmoz, boasted not of a finer one. 
Her hair rippled in massive curls over a neck of 
snowy whiteness, which when it was stirred by the 
gentle breeze appeared like sable shadows stealing 
over the unsullied marble. Her forehead was such 
a one as artists love to contemplate, and contrasted 
strongly with the dark silken eye lashes, beneath 
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which beamed a pair of eyes that told he who 
would transfer their hues unto canvass must dip his 
pencil in the blue ether of heaven; her lips were 
like two parting rose leaves, ere Aurora’s smile has 
dried the nectar which fell upon them from the 
starred urn of night; and her teeth, which were 
seldom seen except when she smiled, appeared like 
two rows of pearls. Yet amid all the luxury of 
her home, living as she did in the smile of her pa- 
rents and courted by all, she was not happy: 
a thorn was rankling in her bosom! She was the 
victim of disappointed hope ! 

Celia had loved! loved deeply, devotedly and 
ardently. She had nourished her affection while 
young, and with her it had grownup. And James 
Mortimer was worthy the love of Celia Gray. 
They met, and care had cast over their paths a 
shadow, while yet they were young—amid the 
happy scenes of the school-room, that period, the 
brightest in our existence. 

Mortimer declared his feelings long after. the 
first seeds of love were sown and had sprung up, 
and to Celia, they were like dew-drops to the 
thirsting flower. 

James Mortimer was an orphan, and at the time 
of his first meeting with Celia was preparing for the 
bar, and was the sole heir of a large estate in 
A—., 

Time sped on. Mortimer had been admitted to 
the bar, and was a frequent visitor at the house of 
Henry Gray. 

Henry Gray was a man of violent temper, who 
adored his wife and daughter and who allowed his 
prejudices to overule his better judgment. From 
some cause unknown to any one but himself he had 
conceived a dislike to Mortimer, and looked upon 
his attentions to his daughter with a jealous eye, and 
upon the first pretence (which in reality was no 
pretence at all) he banished him from his house. 


4 Mortimer had taken the liberty to differ from him 


in opinion, and the overwhelming force of his argu- 
ments was too much for the selfishness and cho- 
leric temper of Mr. Gray, and the result was an 
abrupt order to leave the house. Mortimer, not- 
withstanding the change in his prospects, with his 
feelings struggled manfully, and no one would have 
imagined, as they beheld him actively engaged 
in the business of his profession, that the eye which 
kindled while addressing the jury, in other hours 
would swim in the burning liquid of grief—that 
the warm heart alive to the sufferings of those 
around him was blighting under the cold hand of 
disappointment. Poor Celia shed many a tear of 
bitter anguish, for a death blow was given to her 
happiness ; months glided by and the light faded 
from her eye, and the rose left her cheek, her step 
became less buoyant, and her who was once all life 
and gaiety, and the soul of her associates, shrank 
from the circle of the gay. 
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Softly swept the breeze of June along the green 
earth robbing the flowers of their choicest perfume. 
The birds were amid the leafy branches pouring 
forth their songs of gladness, and all seemed gay. 
Celia Gray was seated alone upon an ottoman in 
her parlor, her head was resting upon her hand, 
and her tiny foot was buried in the gorgeous Veni- 
tian which covered the floor, but atear was in her 
eye and she moved not. 

So deeply was she lost in her reverie that she 
heard not her father who had entered and was by 
her side ere she perceived him. 

** Do you feel yourself able to undertake a jour- 
ney ?”’ said Mr. Gray, abruptly breaking silence, 
** you seem unhappy here.” 

“ Dearest father,” said Celia, on seeing and 
clasping her snowy arms around his neck, “say 
not so; I can never be unhappy with you.” 

** You will hold yourself in readiness to start to- 
morrow. Julia Farnham and her brother start then 
for New York; you will accompany them. I 
intend you shall spend the summer with your Aunt 
Laura.” 

With feelings, which drove him almost to mad- 
ness, Mr. Gray had beheld the change which each 
succeeding week wrought in his daughter, yet his 
prejudices against Nortimer were too great, and 
his pride too strong to recall him, and the fiend, 
sorrow, was suffered to drink, drop by drop, the life 
blood from the heart of one upon whom was placed 
the fond affections of his heart. It was from this 
cause that he resolved to send her to New York 
and place her under the protection of his sister, 
thinking a change would prove beneficial to her 
health and revive her spirits. 

Shall I inform James of father’s intentions? we 
can meet at Aunt Laura’s; would it be right to 
receive his attentions after he had been refused by 
her father? Aunt Laura knows him, having met 
him ; would she permit him to visit her, knowing 
her brother’s dislike to him? ‘These were the 
thoughts which occupied the mind of Laura asshe 
with her friends were hastening to their place of 
destination ; but Mr. Gray took the necessary pre- 
cautions, and her sister was instructed not to admit 
Mortimer on any consideration. 

After a journey marked by no event of impor- 
tance, Celia found herself safely seated in a huge 
arm-chair in her Aunt Laura’s parlor. 

Aunt Laura was considerably past the prime of 
life ; was wealthy, yet had successfully resisted the 
attack of all her admirers (who, however, did not 
number a great many) upon the impenetrable cita- 
del of her heart. She preferred Miss Gray to Mrs. 
Somebody-else, and was decidedly a “ man hater.” 
It will, therefore, be perceived that however much 
Celia had hoped for such an event, her prospect of 
meeting Mortimer was small. Aunt Laura, how- 
ever, had a large circle of acquaintances and Celia 
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was launched into a sea of society, from which her 
heart revolted, and many was the whiskered 
knight whose knee was bent before her, only to be 
disappointed. It was during a rowing excursion 
with her aunt that the accident already related 
befell them, in which Jonathan Dubukins, Esq. sig- 
nalised himself as her preserver. 

‘* Miss Laura Gray, 27 street,” said Dubu- 
kins, the morning after the adventure, reading the 
card presented him. 

‘* Well, I reckon they’ve a notion I may walk 
up there, and receive their thanks,” he continued, 
putting the card in his pocket and turning to me. 

“* Most decidedly,” I replied. 

And Dubukins did walk up to Aunt Laura’s and 
received the thanks of not only Aunt Laura, but 
those of the niece, and also the title of preserver, 
from the latter. 

Dubukins became a favorite at Aunt Laura's. 
Supposing he was eccentric? he had risked his life 
to save Celia’s. Aunt Laura saw that Celia ap- 
peared happy in the presence of Dubukins, and she 
resigned her to his attentions. Her affections were 
engaged, and if they were not, her niece could 
never love the awkward Mr. Dubukins. She how- 
ever felt relieved that Celia had found at last a 
source of amusement. 

“ Why, you are forgetting your old passion, like 
asensible girl,” Aunt Laura would exclaim as often 
as twice a week, peering through her spectacles 

«“ No, not so,” Celia would reply, with downcast 
eyes ; “not so, but Dubukins is such an amusing 
person—he is never stale.” 

Dubukins began to be missed at the Astor, and 
many a dinner passed off dull because of his non- 
appearance ; and when he did mingle with us his 
mind appeared to be occupied with some thought 
which required his undivided attention. As I had 
observed that these ‘“‘moods of the mind” had 
taken place since the adventure, in more than one 
instance I took occasion to taunt him and express- 
ed it as my opinion that he was in love. 

‘ Well, I reckon I might be,” Dubukins would 
reply, ‘but then there is Sally Spooner in our 
parts, who goes ahead of any of your York gals, 
besides it’s my opinian that Cal. Gry $ got some 
things to think on.’ 

He would then relapse into one of his moods, 
from which it was vain to attempt to rally him. 

Nearly a month had elapsed since the arrival of 
Jonathan Dubukins, Esq. at the Astor; two days 
he had been absent. Inquiries were made on all 
sides, but in vain; no one had seen him, and we 
came to the conclusion that he had fell in with 
pleasant company. 

A few mornings after inquiries had ceased, I 
was perusing the morning paper, which was filled, 
as all newspapers are, with misprinted tales from 
some one of the monthlies; sharp sonnets, shot 
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fiercely at cruel fair one; laudations of favorite 
political candidates; police reports, etc., when my 
eyes fell upon the following paragraph: 

** Eloped, on the evening of the 12th inst., from 
the house of Miss L G 27 street, 
Miss Celia Gray with Jonathan Dubukins, Esq.” 

The parties were last seen in Centre street en- 
tering a carriage, which dashed off at full speed. 
What could this mean? Miss Gray, a reigning 
belle, eloped with the awkward Mr. Dubukins, the 
hobby of the Astor! There must be some mis- 
take—but no, there it was, one of the greatest 
wonders of the age. The news was soon com- 
municated to the others, and during the remainder 
of the day nothing was talked of but the elope- 
ment and Mr. Dubukins. We were puzzled, and 
the next morning more so by the appearance of 
the following :— 

“ Married, on the morning of the 13th inst., by 
the Rev. , James Mortimer, Esq., Attorney at 
A » to Miss Celia Gray, daughter of Henry 
Gray, of B 

Here was a mystery for the discerning—food for 
the gossips! Eloped with Jonathan Dubukins, 
Esq. on the evening of the 12th, and married to 
James Mortimer, Esq. on the morning of the 13th! 
Aunt Laura with all her sagacity could not unfold 
the mystery. Broadway clerks related the circum- 
stance to their fair customers, thereby securing 
their company longer than they otherwise could 
have done. 

Dubukins must have been deputed by Mortimer 
—that was the conclusion. ‘ That’s it,” said the 
clerks, wondering they did not come to the conclu- 
sion before. Gossips felt relieved as they closed 
their lips with, “‘ Yes, that’s it.” 














CHAPTER IV. 


The object which gave a charm to the house of 
Henry Gray departed with his daughter—he felt 
that their was a void in his heart, and often would 
he visit her apartments and with all a father’s fond- 
ness, gaze upon the seat he had last there seen her 
occupy—there were her books, a volume lay open 
upon the table as she had leftit. ‘* Yes, upon that 
page she has whiled away her sorrows,” he would 
exclaim, and often did he reproach himself for his 
harsh treatment of Mortimer, for sorrow had soft- 
ened his feeelings, and often would he resolve to 
recall him and consent to his union with his daugh- 
ter; yet ere he carried his resolutions into effect, 
his pride would triumph and thus he neglected what 
he would have given half of his estate to see con- 
sumated., 

It was during one of these fits of remorse, that 
he seized a paper which had just been brought in 
by the servant, and while perusing its contents, 
what was his surprise and indignation, when his 
eyes fell upon the notice of the elopement of his 
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daughter with Jonathan Dubukins, Esq. He hast- 
ened to Mrs. Gray with the intelligence, whose 
grief knew no bounds. He cursed himself for his 
treatment of Mortimer, otherwise his daughter 
would have been happy and now she was dis- 
graced. 

‘‘ By Heaven!” he exclaimed, dashing his fist 
upon the table, “* By Heaven! I will set out this 
night, and there is no step which I will not take to 
be revenged upon him who has brought disgrace 
upon the family of Henry Gray;” and his eyes 
glared fiercely and seemed ready to start from their 
sockets. 

‘Henry, dear Henry, do not allow your passion 
to lead you tocommit a rash act,” said Mrs. Gray, 
in alarm. 

At this moment the sound of a carriage was 
heard at the door; the servant entered, bowed re- 
spectfully and anounced Mr. and Mrs, Dubukins. 

‘** Show them in,” said Mr. Gray, with a look of 
surprise. 

In a moment they entered, Celia leaning upon 
the arm of Dubukins. 

“ Villain!” roared Mr. Gray, springing from his 
chair, and fixing his eyes upon Dubukins, who 
stood before him in all the glory of the steeple- 
crown and cowhides. 

Celia sprang forward, and the next moment was 
clasped in her mother’s arms. 

Dubukins maintained his ground in silence. 

“« And Celia,” said Mr. Gray, softening his voice, 
“ how could you change?” Here he paused, know- 
ing he had been the sole cause of the step she had 
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Celia, disengaging herself from the embrace of her 
mother and throwing her arms around his neck. 

“‘T can never » had it been James I should 
have beena happy father. Oh! child, you have 
brought disgrace . 

“ Would have been a happy father!” inter- 
rupted Celia, ** 1 thought you detested James.” 

“T have wronged him——.” 

‘¢ Here,” said Dubukins, approaching Mr. Gray 
with a paper, “read the second paragraph—.” 

What was his surprise, on reading the notice of 
his daughter’s marriage with Mortimer. 

** James Mortimer! where is he ? where is he?” 

*¢ Shall I call him in,” said Dubukins, “he is at 
ithe door ; he sent me in to examine the ground.” 

“ Yes, yes, yes!” said Mr. Gray, his anxiety at 
the climax. Dubukins hastened out ; what the na- 
ture of his communications with Mortimer were, I 
am unable to state, but that Mortimer entered the 
house of Mr. Gray soon after Dubukins went out 
is quite certain. 

So great was the joy of Mr. Gray on finding 
his daughter was Mrs. Mortimer, instead of Mrs. 
Dubukins, that he gave James his blessing and wel- 
comed his children to his house, where happiness 
poured in upon them (as Marryatt says) as fast as 
sorrow had before overwhelmed. 

Mr. Gray would probably not have discovered, 
that James Moriimer and Jonathan Dubukins, Esq. 
were one and the same person, had not the servant 
the next morning brought in a disguise which he 
found near the door, consisting of a flaxen wig, 
cowhides, etc. and that he had in the character of 








taken. 2 a Yankee, duped a score of gay fellows in Broad- 
** Dearest father, your forgiveness,’ whispered 2 way, and outdone an old maid. 
———_—_— > 0+ 
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(See the engraving.) 


Oh, mother mild! 
To thee how many knees in suppliance bend! 
Fervent and pure, how many prayers ascend ! 
Thee and thy child, 
Thus to thy sinless bosom fondly pressed, 
What myriad voices in glad tones have blessed! 


A purer creed, 
A higher, holier and diviner power 
Than to revere the being of an hour. 
Our souls may read 
Within the sacred pages, that record 
The birth and lifeand death of Christ, our Lord. 
Still as we gaze 
In silent wonder on thy pictured face, 
And in thy lineaments of beauty trace 
Heaven’s softest rays, 
To thee involuntary homage soars, 
And the tongue worships while the heart adores. 
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I cannot find 
One soil of earth in thy celestial charms ; 
The babe, thus fondly circled by thy arms— 
His arms entwined 
Around thy neck—is thine, and o'er his head 
The beam of glory’s diadem is shed. 


The artist’s hand, 
Devotion-guided, trembles as it paints 
The forms of angels, seraphim and saints 
A dazzling band! 
Too pure their snowy robes, their wings too bright— 
No mortal hues can yield immortal light. 
But when he turns 
To thy dear, human face, oh, mother mild! 
And the sweet features of thy Holy child, 
‘The canvass burns 
With the true flame of genius, and thou art 
Like thy fair image pictured in the heart. 
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Boyn’s Ruxrroric.—Harper and Brothers have just pub- 
lished an excellent class book devoted to the Elements of 
Rhetoric and Literary Criticism. English literature—the 
natural and healthy aliment of the Saxon mind, abounding 
in depth of thought and graces of style, has been and is 
shamefully neglected in our schools and colleges. That “a 
man’s best things are nearest him,”’ is as true in regard to 
means of culture as sources of enjoyment. We commend 
this little manual not only because it appears judiciously 
planned as a rhetorical grammar, but still more on account 
of its tendency to awaken a taste for the belle-lettres treas- 
ures of our vernacular tongue. Its illustrations are drawn 
from some of the best English and American authorities. 
The same, evez-active firm have sent us additional numbers 
of their highly successful serials, whose merits we have here- 
tofore recognised : The [lluminated Bible, No. 2; The Wan- 
dering Jew, No. 5, and Part 20th of McCulloch’s Gazeteer. 


Porery.—It is not our province to engage in theological 
discussions. We can only apprise our readers of the various 
emanations of the religious press. Catholicism seems des- 
tined to meet with a renewed discussion of its claims and 
revival of its history. Every week is prolific of tracts and pa- 
ragraphs referring to this subject. The Messrs Harper have 
put forth a thick duodecimo entitled ‘‘ Persecutions of Po- 
pery.”’ It is a compilation by Frederic Shoberl, who enjoys 
some reputation as a translator of historical narratives of 
some of the most striking instances of Papal intolerance— 
such as the persecution of the Albigenses and Lollards, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, a sketch of the inquisition &c. 
The second work is an account of the Reformers bef re the 
Reformation, and is intended as an introduction to D’ Au- 
bigne’s admirable history. These volumes are published in 
a cheap form and contain a great amount of valuable and 
interesting facts relating to one of the most extraordinary 
events in human history. A little book which refers to one 
of the questions involved in this great theme, has also ap- 
peared from the press of Casserly & Sons, 108 Nassau street. 
It embraces “ Fenelon on the Use of the Bible, with Fletch- 
er’s illustrations,” “‘ The Charge of the Archbishop of Tours 
on the Authority of the Church to Interpret the Scriptures,”’ 
and an article from the Dublin Review on “ Protestant Evi- 
dences of Catholicity.” ‘‘ Mora Cannody, or Woman’s In- 
fluence,” a late publication by Dunigan, 151 Fulton street, 
belongs to the same category. 


D. AppLeton’s & Co.’s New PusticaTions.— Now that 
the electioneering excitement has abated, and long winter 
evenings are at hand, the literature of the day will reassume 
its influence. To those who desire an adequate supply cf 
reading suited to every age and taste and mood of mind, «we 
would commend the elegant establishment of D. Appleton 
& Co. The first of their recent publications that deserves at- 
tention is a splendid quarto entitled “ Nature’s Gems.”’ It 
may be described as a botanical, artistical and literary illus- 
tration of the Wild Flowers of America. No expense or 
care has been spared in the production of ‘his magnificent 
gift-book. The flowers, twenty in number, are from exact 
drawings, and all colored by hand. The paper and print 
have never been surpassed in this country. The work is 
edited by our popular contributor Mrs. Emma C. Embury, 
whose inventive skill in narrative, and vigorous fluency of 
style are amply sustained in every page of this beautiful 
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souvenir. We are struck by the energy of her verse scattered 
through the work. It is both vivid and high)y finished. In 
addition to her own labors, there are articles both in prose 
and poetry by several] other writers giving a rare, intellectual 
variety to pages whose embellishments alone would win ad- 
miration. The same house havea fine series of religious 
works, chiefly Episcopalian in their character, which are 
printed and bound in a very neat and convenient style. 
Their editions of Scott, Burns, Milton and Cowper are 
among the best we have seen where completeness and ele- 
gance are combined without great expense. To these they 
have just added the entire works of Mrs. Hemans, illustrated. 
To those who look for deep thought and high moral reason- 
ing the Miscellanies of John Foster will prove an attractive 
volume. This author is extensively appreciated by reflecting 
men on this side of the water, on account of his Essays on 
Popular Ignorance, Decision of Character, &c. These re- 
markable disquisitions appeared several years ago. They 
are original in conception and expressed in an earnest and 
clear manner. They have the rare merit of being suggest- 
ive in a high degree. Foster died within the present year. 
He was a clergyman and, as we understand, devoted himself 
in preaching and social intercourse to the humbler classes of 
society. His published writings are the result of intense 
meditation, and apart from their theology, contain much 
that is solid, wise and eloquent. His Reviews cannot boast 
the brilliant rhetoric of Macauley or the pleasant humor of 
Sidney Smith. but they are acute and comprehensive. 


IncipeNnTs or Soctat Lire amip THE European Atps. 
—This is a collection of tales and sketches translated from 
the German of Zschocke. “The fugitive of the Jura” is 
based on materials similar to those from which Montgomery 
constructed his sweet poem, the Wanderer in Switzerland. 
The other tales are illustrative of moral and domestic influ- 
ences, and, as the preface justly observes, may be ranked 
among the pleasing instances of “ history teaching by exam- 
ple.” The Keepsake and Rose, decidedly the best of the 
cheap annuals both in regard to illustrations and literary 
matter, are issued in beautiful style for 1845, and cannot fail 
to meet with a ready sale from those who seek elegant and 
inexpensive gifts. We cannot dismiss the catalogue of 
Messrs. Appleton’s new works without alluding to their 
juvenile series which is singularly unexceptionable ahd at- 
tractive. In particular let us commend “ The Settlers in 
Canada,” in two pretty volumes by Captain Marryat, whose 
story-telling skill is equally manifest when he writes for the 
young as when employed on tales of the sea. It is unneces- 
sary to praise Mary Howitt’s books for children. Their 
fame is established. Her “ Picture and Verse Book ”’ is very 
handsomely printed and bound. In addition to these are 
Mrs. Sherwood’s “ Sailor Boy,’ “ Duty is safety,” and 
“Think before you Act ;’’ a very pretty affair, edited by a 
lady called ‘‘ The Child's Delight,” and a variety of others 
furnishing abundant specimens of juvenile literature fitted to 
improve and gratify the mind of childhcod, 


Tur Ecno.—We could not at first imagine the sig nifi- 
cance of this title when we saw it attached to a collection 
of poems by C. F. Hoffman. The preface informs us that it 
has reference to the charge of plagiarism so unceremonious! y 
filed in the court of letters, against the author, by some 
“ great unknown” of the Foreign Quarterly. An English 
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publisher issued a very elegant miniature edition of Mr. 
Hoffman’s “ Vigil of Faith’ and Songs, early the present 
season. The present reprint is in the style of “ Smith’s Li- 
brary ’’ and Moxon’s edition of standard literature. It looks 
like a British pamphlet, and is sold at the very cheap rate 
of two shillings. Mr. Hoffman excels in graphic description, 
and there is a frank and cordial spirit of his lyrics which 
proves they sprung warm from his heart at all events. Bart- 
lett and Welford have the work, and we advise all readers 
of the attack to peruse the vindication, which is as pleasant 
an argumentum ad hominem as we would wish to cheer a 
lovely evening. 

Mr. Putnam's ORATION BEFORE THE Put Beta Karra 
Society or Harvarp Universiry.—This is a a noble 
address. Its object is to illustrate the essential relation be- 
tween scholarship, genius and character; or rather to prove 
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PROPALLALAAE II 


that the latter is the only lasting foundation of intellectual 
influence. Mr. Putnam exemplifies his position by showing 
that the great end of literature is truth. Only as he is true 
to nature is the dramatist effective, or the artist successful. 
Truth in fact is the aim of science, truth of sentiment is the 
end of poetry. Love is only truth, warm, confiding, un- 
swerving truth toward a fellow creature. Genius is truth 
of perception and feeling. Integrity is truth of action. The 
orator cites Voltaire and Goethe as instances of the futility 
of mere capability unsupported by principle. He alludes 
with affectionate regret to the partial success of Burns and 
Byron as evidences of the same idea ; and views Schiller as 
the immortal poet of the Germans on the score of his lofty 
and abiding sincerity. His style is manly and eloquent. We 
understand that fifteen thousand copies of this admirable 
oration have been disposed of. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Of the numerous articles that have been carefully ex- 
amined, the following are accepted, viz: “‘ Passage up the 
Connecticut,’”’ &c., “An Artist’s Fortunes,” “The Wise 
Forethought,”’ “ Freia and Shot—a romance of the Spirit 
Land,” “‘ Mabel, a German legend,” ‘‘ On the banks of the 
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Kennebec,”’ “ They love thee still,” “John Darling,” “A 
legend of Love.” 

The following, not received in season to receive notice in 
this number, viz: ‘‘ Cousin Belle,’”’ *‘ An Hour in the Nurse- 
ry,’’ and “ The Deaf Girl in Church,”’ all others may be had 
of the publisher by their respective writers. 
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OURSELVES. 


In closing the year we feel that we may be excused for en- 
tertaining a just pride that we have established a periodical 
in New York, “ owning no superior in the Union,” and we 
hope our citizens sympathise with us in this feeling. We 
believe, indeed, that they do, if we can judge from the frank 
and honest praise that we receive from all quarters of the 
country. 


It must have been observed by all, that we have strictly 
abstained from sounding our own praises—from boasting in 
advance of what we were “ going to do,”’ and from offering 
premiums—as if our readers had not taste and judgment to 
discern our merits, (if we possessed them,) and as if our 
work was not worth its price. 

We believe our patrons will see that we merit their sup- 
port, and feel at the year’s end that they have had twice or 
thrice their money’s worth. 

Such at least has been and will continue to be our aim. 
Our literary matter is sought for from the best authors, at 
liberal cost, and no expense is spared in making our embel- 
lishments equal if not superior to any that have ever appear- 
ed in a periodical. They will be for the most part strictly 
national—designed, painted, and engraved by the best mas- 
ters expressly for the work. 

Our further high aim is to sustain a periodical that shall 
be an honor to our literature and to our country—that the 
old and young may read with profit to the head and heart— 
that shull be a teacher of good taste and inculcate sound 
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morals. If it shall speak of love it shal! be that love that is 
true to nature. 
imagination as are the soul of poetry, and illustrate truth, as 


If fanciful and imaginative, such fancy and 


elevate the soul and refine the heart. 

Such, as that if it be called light reading, shall have 
weighty truths, inevitably and practically concerning and 
promoting the true rule of action in every human being. 

It is difficult to see why such a work may not and should 
not be a favorite in every study, whether “ grave or gay ” 
—in every drawing-room, in the hands of old and young, of 
either sex. 

In regard to promises or pledges—we have only to say that 
the Columbian Magazine shall not be surpassed, and intend 
that our readers shall admit that it is not. Those who know 
us will require nothing more. 

With thanks to our patrons for past favors, we respectfully 
request their continuance—cordially wishing them a happy 
New Year, and confidently believing in a realization of our 
wishes, especially if they take, and read and pay for the 
Columbian Magazine. 

Or Our Fasuion.—We are constrained simply to say— 
they are perfect copies of those imported by us monthly 
from London and Paris, (save only such modifications as 
are adopted in New York,) and are engraved expressly for 
the Columbian at great expense. 
say they are not the latest, or the most authentic, for they 
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certainly are. 
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COLUMBIAN QUICK-STEP. 


FUL COMPLIMENTS OF THE COMPOSER, 


MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE, 


(BROOKLYN, L. 1.) 
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DEDICATED TO THE READERS OF THE “COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE,” WITH 'THE MOST RESPECT- 
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